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Politics of Lurope. 


Saturday’s Report was abund-utly filled 





with Arrivals, 


“among which were two of the expected Ships from Madras. The 


Names, Dates, List of Passengers, &c. will be found as usual in 
the Shipping page. 

The Madras Dawk brought us the Gazette of that Presiden- 
cy to the 27th of September, from which we obtain several arti- 
cles of European Intelligence between the 20th and 30th of May, 
and these being of sufficient interest to claim immediate republi- 
cation, we insert them in the order inwhich they appear in the 
Madras Paper. 

The declaration of the Courts of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 


-sia, given io the next columr, scems an attempt to defend the ty- 


rannical measures adopted by the Holy Allies towards the Ita- 
lians. But in what dees their defence consist? In professing the 
purity and benevolence of theirown motives, designating Revolu- 
tion by the name of “a pestilence,” calling its authors the “ con- 
trivers of anarchy,” and stigmatising their associations and their 
hopes as “criminal,” But if we ask what they have to say against the 
justice of the cause of the Italians, or what right they had to in- 
terfere to prevent them from establishing a free Governments they 
reply by praising themselves, and giving their opponents ill names. 
Just so a troop of robbers might plundera defenceless village, aud 
rourder its inbabitants, and then, were there no higher power to 
bring them fo justice, publish to the world that the villagers were 
a rebels, thieves, and pickpockets, and that they took away 


‘their lives to prevent them from committing mischief, prompted to 


this act of necessary severity by a humanefregard to the interests 
of society ! How tong is the world to be fnstilted by such andacious 
insolence? ‘The repose of Europe,” *‘ an internal secure and so- 
lid peace,” &«e, are smooth and plausible terms ; but Slavery,as has 
been observed, however disguised, is stilla bitter draught, and no 
less so that thousands in all ages have been made to drink of it. 
It may justly be regarded as the last excess of hurean presump- 
tion, when men blasphemously make Heaven an accomplice in 
their wickedness. The Allied Despots cali themselves Holy, and 
give out that the hand of Omnipotence has been put forth to as- 
sist them in crushing the new-born Liberty of the Neapolitans! 


We have been favored with the loan of London Papers -of 
the 30th and 3ist of May. From the Paper of the dist it appears 


‘that the Grampound Disfranchisemeni Bill, as amended by the 


Lords, had been breught before the House of Commons, when 
Lord Milton moved that the House shoald agree to the Lords’ 
Amendments in the Bill. The motion was seconded by Lord 
John Russell. The Marquis of Londonderry, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Lord Milton, Lord Jobn Russell and some ether Members sup- 
ported. the motion—among its epponents were Mr. J. Wortley, 
Mr. Wynn, and Mr. Martin of Galway. The amendments how- 
ever were read a first and second time and agreed to. 


The Congress at Laybach, it seems, h-d been dissolved, and. 


two documents issued from thence—the first of unquestionable 
authenticity and signed by the Ministers of the three Allied Pow- 
ers—the other believed to be authenti¢ and signed by Count 
NesseLroDE, These documents we subjoin. 

At the moment when the Congress separated, the following 
document was published in se name of the Courts of Austria, 
Prussia, and-Russia:— 


POLE LEE DEDEDE LEDE DRED BEDEBEDELEBDELEBELEBEEELELELELEREDPOEBEBELEBELEBELELELELEBELELELELERELLEEREEELEBOLEBEBOEELEPEBDEEEOLRELEBEEOBEBDOLEL EERE CERELECOEEEEEORONEED 


DECLARATION. 


“ Burope is acquainted with the motives of the resolution ta- 
ken by the Allied Sovereigns to suppress conspiracies, and to 
terminate disorders which menaced the existence of that gene- 
ral peace, the establishment of which had cost so many efforts 
and so many sacrifices. 


At the very moment when their generous objects were ac- 
complished in the kingdom of Naples, a rebellion of a still more 
odious character, if possible, burst forth in Piedmont. 


Neither the ties which had for so many generations united 
the reigning House of Savoy with the people, nor the benefits of 
an enlightened Government, administered by a wise Prince, and 
under paternal laws, nor the sad prospect of calamities to which 
the country was exposed, could restrain the disaffected from 
their designs. ‘ 


‘The plan of a general subversion was prepared, In this 
combination against the repose of nations, the conspirators of 
Piedmont had their part assigned them. They were eager to 
perform it. : 


The'throne and the state were betrayed ; oaths were violated, 
and military honours tarnished ; and the contempt of every duty 
soon produced the scourge of cvery disorder. 


Every where the pestilence exhibited the same character ; 
every where one uniform spirit directed thege fatal revolutions. 


Not being able to assign plausible motives in their justi- 
fication, nor to obtain rational support to maintain them, it 
was in false doctrines that these contrivers of anarchy sought 
an apology: they founded, upon criminal associations, a 
still more criminal hope. In their eyes, the salutary suprema- 
cy of the laws was a yoke which must be destroyed, They re- 
nounced those scatiments which are inspired by a truelove of one’s 
country, and substituting for known duties arbitrary and unde- 
fined pretences for a universal change in the constituent princi- 
ples ef society, they prepared endless disasters fer the world. 


The Allied Sovereigns saw the dangers of this conpiracy ia 
all their full extent, but they had also discovered the real weak- 
ness of the conspirators in spite of their veil of declamation and 
deceit, _ Experience has verified their anticipations, The resis(- 
ance which legitimate authority has encountered has been usc- 
less; and crime bas disappeared at the sight of the sword of jus- 
tice, 

It is not to accidental causes—it is not even to the conduct 
of men who behaved so ill in the hour of battle, that this easy 
success should be attributed. It has resulted from a more con- 
solatary prineiple—from-one more worthy of attention. 


Providence struck with terror the consciences of men so 
guilty ; and the censure of the public, whose fate was comprised 
by these artificers of mischief, caused the arms to fall from their 
hands. 


Solely employed to contend with, and to put down rebellion, 
the allied forces, far from pursuing any exclusive interests, have 
arrived to the aid of the people who were subjugated : and the 
people themselves have regarded the employment of those troops 
as a favour in support of their liberty, vot as an aggression up- 
on their independence. From that moment the war ceased ; from 
that moment the states which revolution had assailed became the 
friendly states of those powers which never wished any thing but 
tranquillity and their prosperity. 
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Tn the midst of these grave occurrences, and ina situation $ 
thns delicate, the Allied Sovereigns, in concert with the King of 
the two Sicilies and the King of Sardinia have judged it indispen- 
sable to adopt temporary measures of precaution, indicated by 
prudence, and called for by the general gond. The allied “roops, 
whose presence was necessary for the restoration of order, have 
been placed in suitable positions, solely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the free exercise of legitimate authority, and to assjst.it 
in preparing, under this egis, those benefits which may efface 
every vestige of such portentous misfortunes. 


The justice and disinterestedness which prevailed in the 
deliberations of the Allied Monarchs will always continne to re- 
gulate their policy. In future, as during the past, they will over 
prescribe to themselves the preservation of the independance 
and of the rights of each state, such as they are recognised -and 
defined by existing treatics. The issue, even of such an alarm- 
ing crisis, will, under the ausnices of Providence, hecome the 
consolidation of that peace which the enemies of the neonle at- 
tempted to destrov, and the stability.of an order of things which 
will secure to nations their repose and prosperity. 


Filled with these sentiments, the Allied Sovereigns, in ter- 
minating the conferences at Laybach, have wished to announce to 
the world, the principles. by. which they have been animated. 
They are determined never to abandon them: and all the. friends 
of order will constantly see and find in their union a sure safe- 
guard against the enterprises of anarchy. 


POPPED EEL ELELO OE EODDEOLELOTCROLODOLEEELELPLOLEDO CCL OLOLBEOREOOLODOLT 


It is for this purpoee that their Imperial and Roral Ma- 
jeaties have ordered their Ministers Plenipotentiary to sign and 
publish the present declaration, 
AustTria—MertrTervicu, 


Russia —Nesaetnonr. 
Tue Baron De Vincent, Capo D'tsrata. 
Pavssta —KRUSBMARK. , Pozzo D1 Boreo. 
The following is the second document ahove alluded to :-— 
CIRCULAR FROM COUNT NESSELRODE., 
Frankfort, May 22. -“We have good grounds for believing 
the authenticity of a circular dispatch addressed from Laybach 
to the legations of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias at 
foreign courts ; and we communicate with .confideace this, inter- 
esting document. to our readers :— ; 
Sin,—It .is now precisely a year sinte we found onrselves 
under the’ necessity of making known the principles which the 
Emperor had resolved to follow, with respect to states which. to 3 
the calamity of experiencing a criminal and violent revolution, ; 
; 
s 
‘ 
= 
’ 








should add that of sanctioning its fatal consequences, 


Since that period, and from the date of the opening of the 
conferences at Troppau and Laybach, our successive commutmica- 
tions must have demonstrated to all the ministers and agents of 
the E-aperor at foreign courts, not only that the principles of his 
Imperial Majesty woald not vary, but farther, that oa angnst 
master would be always ready to concur, by all the means in his 
power, in the success of the measures which he had agreed upon 
with his Allies, in the general interest for the repose of Europe. 


By, ong Circalar of the 27th of Feb. (11th March). we in- 
formed yon that in consequence of the determinations entered in-. 
to upon this.point by his Imperial Majesty, he had decided to 
prolong his stay near his Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, 
notwithstanrdiug the close of the Congress at Laybach. } 

- Our despatches of the 8th (20th) March very soon showed 
to yo that the foresight of the. Emperor had been but too com- : 
plitaly justified ; and that, faithful to his promises, Russia, at the } 
request of Austria, and the legitimate sovereign of the kingdom ; 
of Sardinia had marched an army of 100,000 men, in order to 3 
avert the calamitous and too probable éffects of the military re- } 

: 
s 
; 
; 
z 





volt whicti had just broken out jn Piedmont, — 

Auspicious evépts have succeeded those which the artifi- 
cers ef troubles and of. discord provoked. Rvery thing autho- 
rizea ng to hope that order will be effeqtually re-established in the 
States of his Sardinian Majesty. The Royat Government there 


bag” availed itself ‘of the proximity of the Lombardo- Venetian 


kingdom ; anditis.the temporary assistance of a corps of occu- 
pation, composed of Austrian troops, which it has required to res- 
tore to Piedmont the enjoyment of an internal, secure, and solid 
peace, 


AH our wishes, seck this great. and salatary. resalt;: but as 
the measure of safety which it requires, and which the Sardinian 
Government itself has solicited, is about to. become the object of 
adirect arrangement hetween Sardinia and Austria, under the 
guarantee of the Allied Courts, and as the presence of our troops 
would be henceforth useless, the order to retrograde has already 
been despatched to them. On the other hand, the more the 
resolution to make them operative was energetic, the more sa- 
lutary and useful has been the impression produced solely by 
the intelligence that they were in movement, and the more essen- 
tial is it in the eyes of the Emperor, that all the Cabincts of Eu- 
rope should know and appreciate the serious. considerations, 
which induced his Imperial-Majesty to have recourse to arms, and 
the noble and pure intentions which would always have directed, 
the employment of them. _ 


The experience of all ages and countries warns nations of. 
the calamities which form the inevitable train of crime and rebel- 
lion. Bat last year these great and eternal lessons were con- 
temned. Catastrophes succeeded cach other with an appalling 
rapidity. Naples demonstrably evinced the dangers of pernici-, 
ousexample Become herself the theatre of revolution, and the 
centre of the activity of sects, this state menaced Italy with a ge- 
neral conflagration ; and Austria, seeing a portion of herprovinces" 
exposed to imminent peril, claimed in the first place the moral, 
support of her allies. The sincere friend of his Imperial, Royal, 
and his Apostolic Majesty, and corivineed, like that august mo- 
narsh, of the evils which would ance more inundate the world, 
if the disregard of all duties should obtain the apology of a last- 


ing triumph, the Emperor espoused with sincerity a cause which | 
his conscience toid him was that of Europe, laws, and of treaties, . 


He did more. As an intimate union has been established, by so- 
lemn acts, between the European powers, the Emperor offered’ 
to his allies the aid of his arms, in case new commotions should 
excite the dread of new dangers. We have already seen how 
the.anticipations of his Imperial Majesty have been verified. 
Sectarians, acting in the darkness which they so much needed to 
veil their guilty projects, excited in Piedmont an insyrrection, 
which might, by its. consequences, retard the progress of good in 
the Two Sicilies, and by compromising the army, which was 
then advancing upon Naples, encourage revolt throughout the_ 
whole peninsula. Alceady alarming symptoms justified disquie- 
tude for other conrtries.; and from that moment the Russian. 


troops were bound to march. They, in fact, did march:—not . 


to extend the power of Rassia, or to make the slightest infringe- 
ment upon the bounds of territorial possession, guaranteed to all 
the Governments of Europe, by the treaties concluded since 1814; 
but to succour the allies of the Emperor; and this, as we have. 
said above; at the express solicitations of his Imperial, Royal, 


and Apostolic Majesty, and of his Royal Highness the Duke of. - 


Genevois. They marched. not.to overthrow institutions which 
have emanated from legitimate authority, but to prevent insur-, 
rection fram usurping. a power which would be a universal. 
scourg¢, Finaliy, they marched, not to obstract the develope- 
ment of public prosperity in any state whatever, but to further: 


the re-establishment of order in countries where the workings of - 


vj! men bad ultimately rendered the assistance of a foreign force 
indispensable! 


Such has been, such will always be, the sale intention of the, 
Emperor, should he ever find himself again under the necessity’ 
of putting his armies in motion. No burden would have result- 
ed from their march, ot from their temporary presence. They 
would have traversed peaceably the immense space which sepa- 
rated them from Italy; and as soon as the object was attained 
for which two monarchs solicited their aid, the Emperor would 


: have issued his orders for them to return to their country. 


We are justified, therefore, in repeating and affirming, that . 
never did the love of war, never did the ambitious thought of. . 
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exercising an exclusive inflwence im the councils of other mo- 
narchs, or upon the destinies of people confided by Providence 
to their care, direct the policy of his Imperial Majesty. 


Irrefragable facts vow attest the sincerity of this language. 


Malevolence ascribed to Russiahostile views, with recard to 
the Porte. Disturbances manifested themselves]in Watlachia 
and Moldavia; and our conduct, as well as our declarations, has 


shown that we are determined to observe the richts of nations. 
and the faith of treaties in our relations with the Turkish Govern- - 


ment. 


They were pleased afterwards; to insinaate that we had 
abandoned our projects against Turkey, to invade the western 
territories of Europe. A signal contradiction has eonfounded 
the authors of these odious accusations; and the march of our 
armies, supported. and maintained by.all the strength of the em- 
pire, was stopped, the moment we-were certainly assured that the 
legitimate government had recovered the plentitude of its autho- 
rity in the kingdom of Sardinia. 

Thas, Sir, it is with the confidence.of having fulfilled the 
duties of a friend and of an ally—it is with the determination of 
alwavs fulfilling those duties,.and the consoling persuasion of 
having contributed to the tranquillity of Italy and of Europe, 
that the Eimperor is about to quit Laybach. 


He will set off on the Ist (13th) May, and will proceed to 
St. Petershurch, by way of Warsaw, hapny to lend his assist- 
ance to his allies, if it shovld become: necessary—more hanpy 
stil! to enjov for a long futnre the spectacte of a peace, the bles- 
sings of which Russia feels, and inthe maintenance and consoli- 
dation of which she is interested as much as any other power. 

The political system of our august master not being destined 
to undergo any change, all his ministers and agents will continue 
to follo:y and to execute the general instructions which they have 
hitherto recejved. 

The present Circular will regulate:their languace, with res- 
pect to the-events of which it treats; and the Emperor even au- 
thorizes you, Sir, to make*known, end deliver a copy of it to the 
Government to which you are accredited, &c, 


Laybach, April 23, { May 10,) 182). . (Signed). NESSELRODE. 
It is ascertained that Austria also expedited, on the same 
day, a Circular of similar teaor to all its diplomatic agewts at 
foreign Courts. 
The Budget was expected to be bronght~forward in the 
Ffouse of Commons on the Ist of June. 








Joculari'y of the Counter.—Nothing certainly was ‘ever worse 
timed than the jocularity of the Cougier on the snbject of te pre- 
sent state of the country: —“ It is a great consolation, however,” 
he. says, “ to reflect that all the evils which are destroving us, are 
getting so old, that they cannot be expected to live much longer. 
We doubt if there is a single one of the grievances which now 
menace us, of less standing than a century and a bailf.” This at 
a time when the aristocracy of the country are trembling for their 
very existence —when all schemes have been tried for keeping np 
Janded property to the value to which it was raised by war prices, 
and have failed —and whenone universal ruin threatens to de- 
voar the all of the ocenpiers of farms! Really the Agricultural 
Ganilemen (who, to give them their due, have all aloug been a- 
mong the most strenuous of the supporters of Ministers) are very 
mach indebted to the Courtfr for this happy sally. “It isa 
great consolation !’"-——They may well, in the language of the old 
fable, tell him it may be sport to you bntit is deathto us. Their 
expectations of the short livedness of their distress are not. very 
sanguine; and we believe the investigation on which they lately 
entered has not had the effect of tranquillising them on. that 
head. 

All this, however, has had no effect on the votes of the 
Ffouse, who are not more ‘nclined than ever they were to make 
* the reductioa of a single shilling inthe Army Estimates.” “ They 
have been dragged beayily,” the Covater says, “ through about 
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six wecks of talkiag,”, and they have made np their minds, no 
doubt, for the rest of the dragging that may still be necessary. 
Any thing but retreachmeat, any thing but a reduction of our 
Expenditure. 


But then bribery, corruption, and venality are old evils. 
No doubt they are o'd evils. We do not charge the present Mem- 
bers of the Hose of Commons 6r the present Ministers with 
originating theevil. We learn, for instance, from the Memoirs 
of Lord Watpggaive,-that Gaorce: the Ssconn, among other 
things, was so much-disgusted with the venality and corruption 
of Parliament in his day, that he gave the preference to the.form 
of Government to which: he had been accustomed till he was 30 
years of age, in which the will of the Sovereign was more simply 
but not more infailibly carried into effect, The soniof Sit. Ropert 
WALPoLE, too, has preserved for us some pithy sayings of his. 
father,.with respect to his experience of. the Hoaourable House. 
No;, the evil is certainly not new. 


But evils of this nature seldom diminish, but continue rather 
to increase with age; and such an increase must, some time or 
other, end in a crisis. A country: may bear a heavy National 
Debt, but a debt may be so heavy that no country can bear it ; 
because, however some inconsiderate predictions had been made 
with respeet to the particular amount of debt, which could not be 
exceeded in this country, it seemed once to be seriously thought 
that no amount of debt could exceed our means. In like man- 
ner, when Mr. VANSITTART-was told afew years ago, that our high 
duties, by raising the price of wages, &c. must sooner or later, 
affect the industry of the country, he very coolly answered, that - 
he was not much moved by these sort of predictions, for they 
had been regularly made, year after year, for the last hundred 
years. Heé might then think too, that however bad the system, 
it would probably last out his time. However. strange symptoms 
begin now to show themselves —symptoms sufficient to daunt the 
most resolute heart. 

Yes, the evi) hurries on. —“ Weare no worse than we were 
a hundred years ago,” quoth the Courter.—No! * Wer should 
like to see this made out. There is a valuable tract by Lord 
Somers, wherein he apolocizes for the Revolution.in which he 
acted so conspicuous a part. Look to the description which he 
gives of the situation of the people of Engiand then, strangers as. 
our forefathers were to so many improvements .possessed by us 
calculated-to add to the mass of human enjoyment and happiness 
and then look to oar present situation, With patriotic pride he 
contrasts the condition of the then people of England with that of 
the people of France, and his.ind ¢ .ation can hardly be restrain- 
ed when he talks of the spectacle which. he had witnessed in the 
latter country of the seizure, for the payment cf taxes, of the ef- 
fects of individuals, who-were thereby reduced-to a state of des- 
titution. This spectacle, he observes, was never then witnessed 
in England. Alas!’ how often is it now witnessed every day— 
how often does the Tax-gatherer strip the industrious of their all, 
and leave them a burden on that society. tlteir industry ought to 
benefit!’ ‘In how many of the points of superiority over our 
neighbours enumerated by him are the tables now turned on us! 
The English farmer and English labourer now look with envy to 
France, on.which they used formerly to 'ook down with pity, 


All this is to be traced to one cause. The House of .Com- 
mons is not.an efficient check on the Executive ; and thus the. 
profligate expenditure of thatunchecked Executive has rendered 
the most ingenious and industrious people of Barope at the same- 
time the most.distressed.. It is a poor consolation to ns that better 
epigrams and smarter sentences are manufactured in a Hous gof 
Commons constituted as the present is, than could be manufac» 
tured inone differently constituted. Bataman may pay too much 
for his whistle, The House of Assembly of Lower Canada, for in- 
stance, may not beso brilliant a body as our Hofourable Holse.; 
but it attends to the main chance, and keeps the money.in the, . 
pockets ofits Constituents... For the sake of that one virther@. 
would willingly dispense withsaany of the brilliant and high-flows,> 


_but at the same time dearly-bought, sentences which resound. x 


withia the walls of St. Stephen’s.— Morning Chronicle, 
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Parliamentarp Proceedings. 


SECOND REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS OW THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF THR COUNTRY. 

“From the period of their submitting to the House their last Re- 
port, the attention of your Committee has been directed to the Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom with India and China, and the trade be- 
tween those coantries and other parts of the world. ‘The advanced 
state of the public business, and the additional evidence yet to be re- 
ceived, befove they cav consider themselves as having completed their 
investigation inte that brauch of their inquiry, affords them no expec- 
tation of being able to produce a Report, embracing a general view of 
the subject, in sufficient time to admit of any measure being founded 
upon it, and receiving the approbation of Parliament, previously to the 
close of the Session. 


It has however occurred to your Committee, in the course of their 
inquiry, that there are some branches of the trade, in reference to which 
further facilities may be afforded, with great advantage to the interests 
of British commerce and navigation; and that such facilities cannot be 
delayed to a future year, without the risk of losing much of the benéfi- 
cial results which, at the present time, may be expected from them. 
This impression is founded rather upon geheral principles; and circum- 
stances of general notoriety, than npon any particular evidence adduced 
before your Committee, however the tendency of that evidence mav have 
been farther to-establish the expediency of the measures about to be pro- 
posed. 

In adverting to the peculiar system of laws by which the trade of 
the East Indies is regniated, the House cannot but observe, that the 
subjects of torcign nations, whether European or American, are in pos- 
session of privileges far more extensive than those which are enjoyed by 
his Masrstv’s subjects generally, and greater, as to many branches of 
cirenitous and foreign trade, than have been accurded te the East India 
(Company itself. To relieve the commerce and shipping of this country 
from a situation of snch comparative disadvantage (for the continuance 
of which vour Committce can discover no sufficient reason) they feel the 
expediency of some measure, the principle of which may be, to allow 
British subjects, as well private traders as the East India Company, to 
carry on every sort of traffic hetween India and foreign countries (with 
the exception of the trade im tea, and that with the United Kingdom and 
the British colonies, with which they do not propose any interference) 
which foreigners are now capable of carrying on ; and have therefore 
come to the following Reselution, which they submit to the House :— 


Resolved.—That it is expedient to permit his Masgsty’s subjects 
to carry on trade and traffic, directly and civeuitously, between any 
ports within the limits of the Kast India Company's Charter (except the 
dominions of the Emperor of China), and any port or ports beyond the 
limits of the said Charter, belonging to any state er countries in amity 
with his Masesry."’—May 18, 1821. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 3e, 1821. 


GRAMPOUND DISFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 





On the motion of Lord Milton, the Order of the Day was read, for 
taking into consideration the Amendments made by the House of Lords 
in the Bill for Disfranchising the Borough of Grampound., 

Loid MILTON said, that in rising to move that the House should 
agree to the Lords’ Amendments in this Bill, he thought it necessary to 
sav thathe thought it would have been mnch better had the franchise 
been ttansterred to the Borough of Leeds ; but considering that the main 
obect of the Bill was not so much the substitution of any particular 
ploce, as the disiranchisemeut of Grampound, he shonid be exceedingly 
sefry te propose any proceeding that might lead to the loss of the Bill 
altogether. The present was the fourth Bill of a similar character, 
which increased the weight of the landed interest in the House of Com- 
mons, Now, with all’ his natural partiality for the landed interest, he 
was decidedly of opinion that the House ought not to legisiate in a way 
which might give to any individual interest au undue preponderance.— 
(hear, hear.) He would now, however, move that the Lords’ Amend. 
ments in the Bill in question be agreed to. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL seconded the motion. 


Mr. WYNN expressed his regret at the course which had been 
adopted by the House of Lords with reference to this Bill, It would, 
in his opinion, have been more convenient and move Parliamentary, had 
the House of Lords contented themselves with agreeing to that part of 
the Bill which disfranchised Grampound, and then originated a second 
Bill, providing “for the mannerin which the deficiency occasioned by 
that disfranchisement should be supplied. That course would have left 
the latter proposition to be freely discussed, without any apprehension 

-@* losing the former, which was now unpracticable, He thought, however, 
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that it could not endanger the Bill, as it would not be contrary to the 
principle of the Amendment made by the House of Lords, were an 
Amendment to be mate to that Amendment, dividing the County of 
York, and providing that two Members should be returued by the West 
Ridiag, and the other two by the remaining parts of the County. This 
would save a great deal o "nnecessary and vexatious trouble and ex- 
pense ; and as it appeared, that, at the last Election there were 14,000 
Electors trom the West Riding, and but 8000 f om the two other Rid- 
ings, it would also avert the danger, that in tine the esprit du corps and 
attachment to neighbours might occasion all the four Members to be re- 
turned by the West Riding. In his opinion, a great benefit would be 
obtained by thus dividing the County of York, the elective body in 
which was now too large to exercise their franchise with advantage ; he 
would, therefore, propose that Amcudmeant, but if the House thought it 
would be better effected hereafter by a separate Bill, to that opinion he 
would readily defer, 


Mr. S. WORTLEY thought the observations of his Noble Culleague 
and his Honorable and Learned Friend conclusive against the Biil 
in its present shape. We confessed that he thought the House of 
Lords hud placed that House (the Hanse ef Commons) in an embarras- 
sing situation. The Honse of Lords, however, had changed-the charac- 
ter of the Bill. ‘* You shal! not have two Burgesses,” said they, * but 
two Knights of the Shire.” Now in a question affecting the composition 
of the House of Cominons, -althongh he did vot absolutely deny the right 
ot the House of Lords to intertere, he hefd that they ought not to inter- 
fere but after the gravest consideration. The way in which the House 
of Lords had altered the Bill, gave to Peers a greater influence in the 
House of Commons ; for it was well known, that the influence of Peers 
in counties (and not less in the County of York than im any other) was 
such, that it was very difficult for the country Gentlemen to contend 
with it. He perfectly agreed with his Noble Friend, that not to dis- 
franchise Grampound would be a great misfortune. But as the House 
of Lords were pledged to disfranchise Grampound, he thought, that if 
the House of Commons were to throw out the present Bill, and immedi- 
ately to adopt another, merely to disfranchise Grampound, the latter 
would ran no risk of not being adopted by the House of Lords; and ihe 
place to which the franchise should be transterred, might become the 
subject of subsequent legislative provision. It was painiul in him to say 
so, bnt he was compelled to declare his conviction, that no greater mis- 
tortune could befal the County of York thau that the number of his 
Members should be increased to four, To the division of the County or 
York he, in common with the whole county, strongly objected. They 
had great pride in feeling that it was the largest and must important 
county in the kingdom, that the voters conferred the greatest favour 
conferred by voters, and that the candidates received the greatest ho- 
nour that could be received by candidates. His Hon. and Learned 
Friend was mistaken in supposing that the freeholders in each riding 
all votedin one way. The fact was, that the general division was 
between the mannfacturing and the landed interest. Nor was it by 
any means the fact, ifa reference were made to the history of the 
last sixty years, that the Members were generally returned from the 
West Riding. ‘The Bill as it stood would not satisfy either the friends 
of Reform or any body ; arid he would, therefore, take the sense of the 
House on the question of agreeing to the Lord’s Anendments. 


Phe Marquis of LONDONDERRY observed, that aithengh he ge- 
nerally agreed with his Hon. Friend who had just sat down, he couid 
not do so on the preseut occasion. The Lords had oniy exercised their 
just right in giving the Bill the shape which they thought most expedi- 
ent ; for althuugh he allowed that it was the peentiar privilege of the 
House of Commons to guard the purity of the Representation, he con- 
tended, that to confine the greater question of modification of that Re- 
presentation to any one branch of the Legislature, was a principle un- 
known to the Constitation. ‘The Noble Marquis, after some further re- 
marks, expressed his determination to sdpport the ameudments of the 
hords, reserving-to himsel’ snd to the Mouse the right of making such 
alterations as might be deemed advisable at eny futue period, 

Lord J, RUSSELL said, that though his object was not fully at- 
tained by the Bill.as it now stood, yet he would support the proposed 
amendments, as they did not interfere with the great principle of the 
Bill. It appeared that there was.great intricacy in acquiving a know- 
ledge of the science of numbers in that Mouse. It was held that five per- 
sons were necessary to discharge the duties of Barons of the Exchequer 
in Scotland ; the number of Lords of the Admiraity, it was said, must 
necessarily be six, and now the Hon, Member for Yorkshire (Mr. Wort- 
ley) maintained that the number of Members necessary to attend to the 
interests of Yorkshire must be neither more nor less than two.—(hear.) 


Mr. SMITH. (of Cambridge), Mr. Wilberforce and Lord Milton, 
supported the amendments. 

Mr, R. MARTIN (of Galway) said a few werds in opposition (as 
we understood) to the Biil. 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw, but the House did not divide, 


The Amendmeits were then read a first and second time, and 
agreed to, 
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A Greek Banguet: 


In the last Number of the Qnarterly Review (XLVIIf), which has 

just reached us, there is an elaborate and exceedingly interesting Article 
on the Manners of the Ancient Greeks, which we regret our inability to 
present entire to our Readers :— but the demands on our space for other 
topics forbid the cxctusive ocenpation of itby any one, however interest- 
ing—and the Article to which we allade, would, if printed entire, leave 
not a column for any other subject. We have selected, however, a high- 
ly interesting portion of it, for the gratification of .our distant Readers, 
to whom the Review itself cannot yet have reached. The Article is 
professedly a Treatise on ancierit Greek Manners, as gathered from the 
writings of that polished nation; and after some preliminary matter, not 
necessary to be introduced here—the Reviewer proceeds to describe the 
Platonic Banquet, in which there is much that our Calcutta Parties might 
eopy with advantage, particularly the Conversational Debate on Love 
a topic, on which the opinions of all should be heaved. It would-be an 
agreeable revolution in ovr Indian manners to see hookahs and loll 
shnrab cease to engross entirely the minds as well as appetites of ‘the 
guests, and to find mere:sensial pleasures yie!d a little to “the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.”—But we return to the Review :— 








- The way is at length opened for the consideration of two banquets, 
which, as they:afford means of. investigating the character of Socrates, 
excite an interest,- that makes thase of the poet andeven of the Seven 
Wise Men ‘ lose discountenanced and like nothing show.’ Internal evi- 
dence points out, that both were written after the exhibition of the 
Clouds, and, with all due deference to the learned Casaubon, that the 
Platonic Banquet appeared first in point of time. To it therefore we 
shall first direct our attention. This highlv interesting narrative intros 
duees as to Eryximachus (a physician), to Agathon the great snecessor 
of Baripides, to Pausanias a friend of Agathon, to Phadrus a beautiful 
pupil of Socrates, to Aristophanes, Alcibiades, and Socrates. In such 
society we ought to be mach more diffused than our limits will allow. 


A mostcirenmlocntory introduetion informs us, through a sort of 


crasy Socratic Boswell, (and Apollodorns was not the only one of the ; 


class.) that for the truth and accuracy of this celebrated natrative,’ we 
are finally to settle accounts with a man of the borough of Cydathené, 
Aristodemus by name, small: in person and a pertinacious adherent to 
the Socratic mode of going barefeote-1, (Aot-e pos rts, KudaSnrevs, 
oprKpoc, avurofnroe acs.) The entertainment was given by Agathon, 
a young man of liberal fortune and blegant manners: it comniemorated 
the suecess of his first tragedy, and it was held on the day subsequentto 
the feast of vietory (erevecea,) which the poet’s tribe. had celebrated, 
after the usual manner, in honour of the event. It mmst not be omitted, 
that the opening introduess to the reader a pair of characters, which he 
might little have expected to meet in Athens, two good listeners. The 
name of one of them (Glaucon) is recorded; that of fhe other does uot 
transpire. 

Apollodorns, by his own confession, had idled away much of histime, a 
victim to vapours and ennui, till Socrates and philosophy tanght him to 
fillitup better. He appears subsequently to have caught a good portion 
of his master’s garrnlity, and Aristodemns’s commnanication enables him 
to indulge his loqnacity to a considerable extent. ‘ You wealthy men,’ 
says he toa friend,(and like the Ancient Mariner, he seems to have 
marked ont his victim), ‘ think me a poor miserable devil; bat T kndw 
you to be such.” And as riches were apparently, in his opinion, the 
chosen habitation of vaponrs and the spleen, and his own experience 
had tanght him that these fiends were only to be ousted by conversation, 
Apollodorus transfers, withont mercy, to his friend all thé information 
which he had previously derived from Aristodemns:; if the nicest dis- 
crimination of character, the ntmost variety of dialogne, and a richness 
and briltiancy of langnage, absolutely withont example, did not drive the 
foul fiend from his companion, we know not what could. The diselasnres 
of these two communicants may he thrown into the following narrative. 

+) Towards sunset one dav, the inflexthle littlé ménther of’ the shoe- 
less faction meets his great master, bathed, ayd contrary to, his usual 
practice, with a pair of sandals on his feet. So unusual an occurrence ar- 
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gued that something extraodinary was in the wind, and.a few questions . 
elicit that the dinner, given by Agathon, in honour of his theatrical tri- 


umph, is the canse of this vonsnal display ; and that a certain symmetry 
of ideas had also contributed to this piece of foppery, ‘To a handsprhe 
man’s house,” says Socrates, ‘IT make it a point to.go.in the handsom- 
est manner” The Cydanethan had received no’ invifation. to gris de- 
sirable party; but Socrates, in comimon with the rest of his countrymen, 
had a happy mode of punning and quoting Homer; and with these encou- 
ragements, the little nrai consents to put himself ander? the philosopher's 
wing, and totake his chance withont the formality of an‘ invitation. 
Just as they reach the house; (talking and arguing, itcis presumed, ‘all’ 
the way,) the philosopher falls into ove of those fits of abstraction uswal 
with him, and Aristodemus saddenly Guds himself ushpred imtoghe ban- 
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quetting room, witbout any friend to apologize for such an intrusion. 
The situation was awkward, but the politeness of Agathon dissipates the 
embarrassment, Aristodemns is presently assigned a place at the table ; 
a foot-bath (probably not unnecessary) is ordered, and a servant dis- 
patched for Socrates. Socrates, however, was in a reverie, in an ad- 
joining vestibule, and more than onc summons ineffectually tries to wake 
him ont of it; Agathon. pronounces all this to be very much misplaced ; 
and the Greek word, which signified misplaced, implies also very ab- 
surd : but Aristodemus, who knew the philosopher better, urges that it 
was needless to meddle with him on such occasions, and that till the fit 
had passed over; there was no chance of seeinghim. The repast is ac- 
cordingly ordered up, and it must be mentioned to the honour of Aga- 
thon, that he appears to have been the inventor of thatsocial mode of din- 
ing, which mixes the master ofthe feast completely with his guests and leaves 
the entertainment to regulate itself without the supremacy of a consti- 
tuted head. | Abont the middle of the repast, Socrates enters ; and after 
a little pleasantry between the master of the feast and himselfon the sub- 
ject of his abstractions, he takes his place by the side of Agathon who 
was the handsomest man in company, and we learn afterwards, through 
Alcibiades, ‘that the person most distinguished.for personal appearance 
in acompany was sure to have Socrates for his next neighbour, 


The sapper despatched, a little discourse ensues abont the drinking 
part of the ceremony, As most of the guests were suffering by the 
preceding day’s debanch, a proposal on the part of Pausanias, that the 
drinking should be moderate, is hailed with warm approbation by the 
more abstemious of the company; and even Aristophanes, who allows 
thathe hai had a soaking the day before, (cat yop avrot eupae Twy der 
BeBarricpevwy ) makes no objection to the proposal. Socrates, by the . 
aniversal consent, is excepted from taking any part in the determination 
—for it was all one to him to drink oceans or to drink nothing. Eryxi- 
machus, the physician, aids these landable dispositions by professional 
dicta, and it is finally agreed that it shall be Liberty-Hall, as our young 
collegians used to say, and that every one shall drink as he pleases. A 
second resolution decrees that the female flute-performer shall be dis- 
missed ‘to pipe to herself, or, if she likes it better, to the women with- 
in,’ and that the rest of the meeting shall be devoted to couversation. 

Conversation, at a Greek table, was uot the interchange of 
thoughts, accidentally arising, but the diseussion of some single topic, 
on which each guest delivered his sentiments in succession. It is 
agreed, that the topic on the present occasion shall be Love. All other 
dods, it is declared by Phaedras, have their appropriate hymns and 
pzans ; and jis Love alone to be without his encomiums? ‘ The So- 
phists,’ continues this beaatiful pupil of Socrates, ‘will spin out a vo- 
lume in praise of so trifling a thing as salt: and shall a deity, like Love, 
not command a tribute of applause?’ Instead, therefore, of circulating 
the wine from right to left, it is determined that a discourse on Love 
shail cirenlate in the same way; Socrates approving heartily of the 
proposal. ‘My whole knowledge,’ said he, ‘is confined to erotics ; 
and [ amsure no,repugnance will arise on the side of Agathon or Pau- 
sanias, or of Aristophanes, whose whole life is dedicated to the service 
of the god of wine and the goddess of Jove.’ 


Love is accordingly treated mythically, politically, historically, 
physically, metaphysicaily, enigmatically, scientifically, poetically, so- 
phistically. The age and the honourableness of love are brought under 
review, and its power in working the happiness of men, both dead and 
living. tis considered as a simple passion, as a componnd passion, 
as a universal feeling, pervading medicine, gymnastic exercise, agri- 
culture, music, rhythm, the seasons, the prophetic art, the. whole in- 
tercourse betwee gods and men. There is but one moiification of the 
passion left neglected, the love 


‘Chi brama assai, molto spera e nulla chiede ;’ 


but this was a delicacy of feeling which the Athenian authors never 
exhibited, at least.while *democracy was in fall vigour, 


* We have comprised in this short summary the topics of four of the 
speakers, awd Atistophanes among them. Plato appears to have ar- 
ranged their places, so as best to suit his own powers, by making éach 
speaker rise above: the other, The third place, therefore, which had 
be‘. originally designed for Aristophanes, is tranterred to Eryxiama- 
chus, by)inficting on the poet.a sudden fit of hiccups, ‘ the consequence 
of repletianor some other-accident,” says Plato with a siy hit; and the 
dsamatist, besides having an opportunity thus afforded of showing that 
he capried the same gopd-humour into private life, which he exhilsits on 
the stage, is by this means raised another step in scale of excellence. Of 
his contri}ution to the, general stock, we may perhaps find an opporta+ 
nity to speak hereafter, when. more room for discussing the particular 





, (© We confine the term, becanse, in the writings of the latter 
Greek dramatists,’ when, by a change of government, Jess scope wag 
afforded to the most predominant passion of men’s minds, ambition, 
specimens of the-most delicate-amafory‘fecling are to be found, 
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merits of the admirable narrative in which it is embodied, may be at 
our command, We shall merely observe at present, that it perfectly 
justifies a theory formerly laid down in this Journal, (with how much ; 
ingenuity it is not for us to say), by which the elements of the Aristo- 
phanic comedy were traced up to the commonest expression of colloquial 
intercourse; the speech in qnestion being evidently derived from an 
expression that has travelled down from antiqnity to ourselves, amd by 
which the objects of our affections are cliaracterized as our better halves, : 
Agi thon and Socrates were now tlie only two speakers left, and the last 
place is of course reserved for the philosopher. 


Afver the highly ingenious discourses which had a'ready passed, a 
little diffidence might reasonably be allowed ; and when Socrates recals ; 
to the mind of Agathon the courage and confidence which he had dis- 
played but a day or two before in facing the crowded andience of a 
theatre, the tragic bard very justly observes, that to a sensible man the 
jadgment of a few select clever judges is a much more fiery ordeal to 
pass, than the presence of thirty thousand mixed spectators, the usu- 
al number which crowded an Athenian theatre. We may be certain 
that this delay is meant to usher in a speech of more than usual effect ; 
and surely if ever writer had a right to value himself upon an ingeni- | 
ous trifle, Plato deserved that self-value for the speech which he here 3 
assigns to the tragic poet. It is the most delicate Euphuism of the 
most delicate langnage that ever was invented; and embodied, we 
must remember, by one, of whom it was said, that he had anticipated 
the langnage in which the gods wonld have chosen to hold intercourse 
with men. A burst of applanse follows its delivery ; and a way is thus 
opened for bringing forward a strong trait in the Socratic character—a 
peculiar sort of banter, which, by an affectation of undervalning his 3 
own talents, left him the power of sneering delicately at those of others, 
and thus finally adding to himself the trinmphs of modesty in company 
with the triamphs of superior intellect. This power of irony in their ; 
grext master, the Socratic school appear to have appreciated very 
highly, and certainly not without reason: but to the aninitiated it 
afforded room for charging him with vanity and a desire of depreciating 
others; and it imparted to his whole condact a sort of niaiserie, which, 
with the flashes that burst ont in the midst of it, gave him somewhat of 
that appearance, which led the contemporaries of one of our own poets 
to'characterise him as—an inspired idiot. 


As the speech of Socrates developes the ground-work of his erotic 
philosophy, we shall give as long, and, with certain exceptions as 
faithful an account of it as wecan. An abridgment of any one of the 
Socratic discourses, however, is a difficult task; for, besides their in- 
trieate nature, their deliverer has a habit of mixing himself up so mnch 
with others, that he more resembles a ventriloquist furnishing a set of 
speakers ont of himself, than asingle person detailing his single ideas. 
Fond of ascribing all his knowledge to different persons, his skill in 
erotics in the present instance is attributed to the influence of a sort of 
prophetess named Diotima, of whom nothing more is known than what 
appears in the present dialogue, viz. that she had the power of deferring, 
for ten years, the plague, which, at the expiration of that time, visited 3 
Athens in a manner well known to the readers of Thucydides. By 
means of this lady, Socrates ascends in his usual way from premises the 
most simple to cogitations the most profound —from hair-splitting 
niceties of words to the noblest views of things—from the lowest and 
most debasing pollutions of the senses to the loftiest speculations of the 
miod. But a few words will be previously necessary to put the reader 
in the right point of view. 


One of the most distinguishing features in the hero of Aristo- 
phanes’s Cleuds, is adeep spirit of mysticism, and a disposition to | 
practise upon his followers all the arts and airs of an adept. This dis- } 
position the dramatist has embodied in a rich and harmonious versifica- 
tion, rising into the highest flight of poetical buffoonery. The Platonic 
Socrates, which in many particulars does not very essentially differ from 
that of the dramatist, displays abundance of this mystic spirit; and in ; 
the present instance, where one of the most abstruse doctrines of the 
school was to be explained, the division of the subjects and the tone of 
the language have not without reason been supposed to be borrowed 
from those hidden rites, which, as they contained the only real and 
effective portion of Athenian religion, were watched and gaarded with 
the most suspicjons jealousy. Asin the sacred mysteries of Elensis,’ 
purgation and illumination were employed, before the mysta could take $ 
upon him the character of an epopt, and be admitted to the Aurofna 
and inmost glories of the sanctuary, #0 three branches may evidently be } 
traced iw the ensuing Wiscourse; the first being employed in purging the 
hearers’ minds of their errors, and the second in affording positive in- 
stractions in the doctrine of love, till, in the proper fulness of time, the 
veil is thrown aside, and the reward of their previous labours held 
before them in the most dazzling colours. 

, Socrates gen>rally began with controverting the opinions of those 
whp had spoken before him. The guests, in the presentinstance, had 
sung the praises of Love as a god. Love is therefore*proved not to be 
® god; for love, accarding te the Socratic opinion, is an appetite ¢ 








desirous of supplying a certain deficiency which it feels in itself, of the 
two great constituents of Nappiness, thé good and the beautiful. But 
to call a being a god, in who'n happiness is not essentially resident, is 
ridiculons. Love, being thus proved to be no god, he is assigned to 


that intermediate class between gods and men, which, in the Socratic © 


school, was called demons. The ideas of Diotima or Piato, or Socrates, 
(for the three are all mixed wp together,) aré then developed, on the 
subject of demons, and we next come to the * birth and parentage 
of Love. At the time that Venns was born, the gods, it appears, were 
entertained with a banquet, and among the guests was Porns, (affin- 
ence, or income,) the son of Metis (pradential wisdom.) The end of a feast 
in those days, was usually troabled with beggars, and to this feast came 
a very notable baggar,-even Poverty herself. Porus, having taken more 
than his shareof nectar, (for wine, says Plato, was a liquor not yet in- 
vented,) did the best which god or man can do on such occasions ; he re- 
tired to the gardens of Jupiter, and fell into a deep sleep. This was an 
opportunity, for which Poverty had long been on the watch : she took her 
place by the side of Porns, and she became tie mother of Love. “It is 
this cireamstance which has made Love the constant follower and atten- 
dant of Venus, because he was begotten at the celebration of her birth- 
day, and as he is by natural disposition fond of all beauty, so is he the 
more attached to Venus herself, on account of her being beaatifal, 
Love, then,’ continues the story, ‘as being equally the child of Afflu- 
ence and Poverty, is placed in the following condition. In the first 
place, he is ever poor: then, so far from being delicate and beautiful, 
as people generally imagine, he is, on the contrary, hard and dry, with- 
ont shoes, (an indispensable requisite to qualify him for admission into 
the Socratic school,) and without habitation. His lodging is on the 
ground—hed he has none—he sleeps at dvors and in roads where there 
is no canopy but the sky—his physical qualities are trose of his mother 
—want aud he are close inmates. By the father’s side, his propensi- 
ties are to be full of designs upon the good and the beautiful; he is bold, 
audacious and vehement; an active sportsman, for ever devising new 
schemes, passionately desirous of wisdom, and fall of resources: all his 
life through he is a philosopher; wonderfully qnick and acute (+Jeevoc) 
at enehantments, deceptions, and sophistications. He can neither be 
called immortal after the manner of the Gods, nor morta! in the eom- 
mon way of mortality ; for sometimes the very same day sees him alive 
and flourishing, and a corpse. His physical dispositions by the fecher’s 
side resuscitate him ; what property he has, in his continual Mux ; 50 that 
Love is neither rich nor poor.’ 

Love is then proved to be a philosopher, philosophy being taken 
as amedium between perfect wisdom (gopia), and perfect ignorance 
(apa Sa). ‘For the case lies thas : no god is 2 philosopher, nor desires 
to be perfectly wise; for he is so already. Nor do the perfectly wise 
philosophise. The perfectly ignorant again do not philosophise ; for per- 
fect ignorance has this mischief in it, that, under its influence, a man 
that is neither a gentleman nor a man of sense, lays claim to the cha- 
racter of being hoth.’ By another train of reasoning, we learn that 
the object of love is beanty, that its essence is desire, and its aim and 
end the possession of beauty, or, if already possessed of it, the per- 
petuity of that possession. Love is next considered as the desire of good, 
whatever is beantiful being also good as itis beautiful; and it having 
been proved, that universally all desire of things good, and all that long- 
ing after happiness, which exists in every individual race, is the mighty 
deity of Love, subduing by secret ways and stratagems the hearts of 
all; it only remained to show, why this universal love loses its general 
name, and becomes appropriated to a peculiar train of feelings and 
a peculiar class of human individuals. This is done by producing the 
similar instance of poesy, which appropriates to itself that appellation 
of creative power, which onght to belong to every act, whereby a 
nonentity proceeds into being; and from all these reasonings, some of 
which are conducted to considerable length, results a general definition 
of Love, that it is a desire of good, and that the aim of this desire is uot 
only to enjoy good, but to perpetuate that enjoyment for ever. 

After these little prelnsion:, Diotima proceeds to take another view 
of her su‘ject, and Love is dec!ared to be ‘ Parturition in the beantiful as 





* As the birth and parentage of this divinity entered largely into 
the philosophical and poetical theories of the Athenians, we mrust not 
be surprised to find their speculations furnishing mirth for the great 
satirist, whose julzgment found as mach offence in the absurdity of their 
ideas, as his ear did ia the langage in which they were conveyed. To 
these anited feelings we are no doubt indebted for an Aristophanic 
chorus, where thé Birds, afte: duly magnifying themselves, ridicule, in 
a sort of Darwinian verbiage, the cosmogonists and creatien-mongers 
of the tims. 

+ Aecvorne and mayepyra are opposites in the Greek language ; 
the first signifying right-minded cleverness—the second, crooked cle 
verness, We can make no apology for these minute observations ; ne 
language was ever so precisely defined in its terms, nor so care fally 
fitted to express every volition aud babit of the intellect as the Greek. 
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well in a mental way as in that which is corporeal.’ This doctrine, at irs 
first annunciition, the philosopher confessesy sadly puzzled him; bat 
the fatidical maid without thrashing him, as he® allows his preceptress 
Aspasia was sometimes on the point of doing, by sabsequent explana- 
tions makes it more intelligible to him. Socrates, by the mother’s side, 
was conversant with langaage which carried him very leirnedly through 
sabjects requiring scientific disevimination, and the satirical prodnctions 
of the day show that he was fond of using this advantage a little too of- 
ten and a little too mach, According to this language, all of human 
race are fult of the seeds of generation, both in their bodies and minds; 
and that which teems with generative power, it is declared, after a cer- 
tain age, requires to be freed from the throes with which it labours. 
This deliverance, it is rather asserted than proved must take place in 
the beantifal ; for to the ugly and deformed, the philosopher had an insu- 
perable aversion: and in expressing it he has again the advantage of pro- 
fessional language, which, as it would be hazardous to follow, we must 
bring the first discourse between Socrates and Dictima to an abrapt 
conclnsion. 


The concession made in the former train of reasoning, that love 'S 
the desire of having good in perpetual possession, led toa necessarY 
consequence that love desires immortality. This, annexation of immorta- 
lity to the desire of good, secms to be the great key-stone On which the 
Socratic doctrine of erotics hang; ant the sécond discourse of. Diotima 
consists of a series of explanations for facilitating the understanding of 
those two propositions, which had so munch gravelled the intellects of 
Socrates at their first annunciation—that love is partarition in the bean- 
tiful both on the side of body and mind. Some hints have already esca- 
ped the prophefess, that personal immortality being impossible to be at- 
tained by any being, whose nature is mortal, every such being seeks. to 
continue itself and its enjoyment of good in the only way possible, the 
propagation of ite species, aud the production of seme being resembling 
itself. Hence that love of beanty, with which every animal is most 
smitten in the beautiful of its own kind; hence that accompanying in- 
stinct to mix and anite with itand thus to generate an animal of the 
same kind: hence that affectionate and fearless spirit by which the young 
both of human and animal life are fostered and protected. But the 
metaphysical spirit of Diotima does not leave her satisfied with working 
ont this procreative immortality. Mortal nature, she asserts, seeks by 
all possible means to put on immortality and perpetnate itself for ever— 
and this, it is maintaiged, can only be done by learning something new 
in place of that which is old. In common langtage, indeed, human 
identity is unbroken, and by whatever name a person is called in his 
youth, the same attaches to him in his old age as if no change had taken 
place, and as if he had continaally remained the same individnal: but 
the preceptress of Socrates was elevated mnch above such inaccurate 
modes of speaking, and knew that every person is in a continual state of 
renovation, losing some portions of himself and acquiring others. To 
show this taking place in bodily substance, in the hair, the flesh, the 
bones, and the blood, or in what is less apparent, in our manners, mo- 
rals, opinions, desires, pleasures, fears and~ griefs, required no great 
acuteness of observation: but Diotima seems to valne herself upon the 
discovery, that this continual operation of loss and gain takes place also 
in our state of knowledge —that not only do we never continne long the 
same persors as to the sum of our knowledge, but that we suffer also 
the same change in every particular article of that knowledge.—This 
doctrine she grounds upon the word meditation. For what we calli me- 
ditation, says Diotima,/supposes some knowledge to have actually, as 
it were, left as; and indeed, oblivion is the departure of this know- 
ledge: meditation then raising up, in the roum of this departed know- 
Jedge, a fresli remembrance in our minds, preserves in some manuer and 
continnes to us that which we had lost. 


When I heard this discourse from Diotima, says Socrates, I was 
strack with wonder: ‘and tell me, said I, thou wisest of women, is all 
this really true?” There cannot be a shadow of doubt about it, replied 
she, in the tone of a perfect sophist. 

Having proved that love on the side, of the body is a desire of 
immortality, it now remained for the fatidical maid to show, how the 
aspiration after immortality, is evinced in the diviner part of us, 
Having expatiated for some time on that love of fame, by which the hu- 
man breast is so generally agitated, and traced to this principle all the 
great actions which ennoble ancient history ;— the devoted Alcestis re- 
deeming her husband's life by the sacrifice of her own- the fierce Achil- 
les, finding no solace but in death for the loss of his friend; the gener- 
ous Codrus establishing his country’s prosperity by his blood ;—the pro- 
phetess has again reconrse to obstetric language, with the object of 
proving the second part of her hypothesis ; viz. that love is parturition 
in the beautiful in a mental way. Fearful of resuming atone of lan- 
guage, which cannot long be maintained without offence, we cannot, 
perhaps, @> better than borrow the abstract of the learned translator of 





* Plato in Minexeno, 409 G. 
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a part of the Platonic Banquet, Floyer Sydenham, who, if he does not al- 
ways catch the naif and bantering tone of his original, at least exhibits 
great dexterity in avoiding all those terms of expression, which either throw 
an air of suspicion upon the motives of the person who yses them, or 
leaves them open to the mirth of the delicate and qnick-witted. ‘ From 
corporeal beauty, and that lower species of love regarding it, man, as his 
mind opens more and is improved, naturally proceeds further: attaining 
the sight of that beauty whichis scen only by the eye of the miud, in the 
temper and disposition of some fellow-mind ; and fired with that love which 
attends the si: ht of mental beauty. To this love also is annexed, says 
Socrates, the desire of generating, of stamping upon that mind its own 
thoughts, and of raising up and maturing between them an intellectual pro- 
geny of generous sentiments and fair ideas. By means of this converse, 
such as improves the understanding, the mind rises higher, and attains to 
view beauty in those things themselves, the subjects of their conversa- 
tion: first in virtuous pursuits, studies, and employments; next in the 
sciences and every branch ef knowledge. In the embraces of these 
beauties the mind generates an offspring of the fairestkind and the most 
durable ; the poet, his immortal writings; the hero, throngh the force of 
his example, contiunal co, ies of his virtues ; the founder of civil polities, 
through his institutions, along succession of patriot actions; and the 
legislator, wise and beueficial laws, to bless the latest posterity. But if 
the soul be endued with a genius of the highest kind, she vests not here, 
nor fixes her attachment on any of these mental excellencies or beauties 
in particular. The genuine lover of truth and nature rises from hence 
to the science of mind itself, in which ali those excellencies and beauties 
are comprehended ; and contemplates that universal, original, and ex- 
em) lar-beauty, of which she herself partakes: aud from which every 
fair form of nature, every generous sentiment, every amiable and grace- 
ful action, each particular science, and all the fine productions of genius 
and art, derive their beauty.’ An enthusiastic display. of that exem- 
plar-beauty, which is to reward all their labours, forms the conclusion 
of this long discourse, aud we see its encomiast revelling with delight in 
that ocean of beauty, into which he has gradually laboured to piunge 
his auditors. ‘ This is that beautiful, (and we now return to our origi- 
nal,) which never had a beginning and will never have an end: eternal, 


‘immortal, without growth or decay, it always is, and is the same how- 


ever viewed, or whenever viewed, being independent of light, of time, 
of place, position, and person, This js that beautiful, which cannot be 
made the object of imagination, as if it had some face or hands of its own 
or any other parts belonging to body: it is no particular reason, nor is it 
some particular mind. It resides notin any being, of whose kind there is 


vany other resembling it: it exists not in the earth nor in the heaven, nor 


in any other part of the universe; butis by itself and with itself, in itself 
complete, sole and single in its essence, always uniform and immortal. 
Whatever else is beautiful, is beautifal only by participation of it, but 
with this condition, that neither by its birth nor dissolution, follows ei- 
ther increase or diminution to that beautiful, nor dues any accident hap- 
pen toit, This is the right road to erotics, whether we take it spon- 
taneously, or put ourselves under the guidance of others. We must be- 
gin with those other beautiful things, and proceed in them for the sake 
of that beautiful; we must use ladders, as it were, and go on froma 
love of one to a love of two ; from the love of two beautiful bodies to a 
love of all beautiful bodies; from bodies excelling in beauty, we must 
advance to arts excelling in beauty; from beautitul arts to beautiful 
sciences, till we end in that scieace, which finally brings us to the know- 
ledge of Essentiaj Beauty.’ 


That the better parts of this discourse, with all their air of 
mysticism and fancifulness, and vague longings after immortality 
about them, demand high admiration, is readily admitted: they 
have eur admiration; but—could their promulgator be brought to 
life, and witness sentiments infinitely more sublime, divested of all 
their baser accompaniments ; conld he see vague longings after 
immortality converted into the fulness of hope; could he behold 
opinions, which puzzled and confounded his mighty intellect, ar- 
ranging themselves with the most beantiful simplicity in the mind 
of a child, we believe that his almiration and astonishment would 
far exceed ours. His feelings would not be those of the shallow 
infidels and materialists who mock at what they are incompetent to 


‘comprehend, and deride what they have not sensibility enough to 


feel ; 
* Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.’ 

No: they would resemble those of tie tenants of the enchanted boat, 
when the broad expanse of the uniim ted ocean, bursting on their sight 
showed them in what a narrow sa they had hitherto been sailing and 
taught them to estimate things by the only standard which exists, for a 
fair estimate, the staadard of comparison. 

Se’l mar qui é tanto, ove il terreno il serra, 

' CHE FIA COLA DOV’ EGLI HA IN SEN LA TERR:. 

Ger, Lib. cant, xv. st. 20, 
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PHysiognomy and the arial Line. 





> We have been favoured by a friend with a sketch, from which we have taken the annexed Engraving, intended to illustrate Professor Cam- 
Our correspondent made his deawing, aud prepared some observations on 


per’s remarks upon the Facial Line, as connected with animal intellect. 


this subject, expressly for the 


Kaleidoscope; but after we have incurred the expense of engraving, we couce ve. that we are fully entitled to avail our- 


selves of it, at our own discretion ; in the exercise of which we have determined to give the readers of the Mercury a peep at the design, which is in- 


tended to illustrate a fanciful theory, npon whirh we do not here offer any opinion. ; ! 
For the present we shall therefure confine ourselves to the following brief note :~-According to Pro- 


space to the subject than we can here spare. 


In the next Kaleidoscope, we purpose to devote somewhat more 


fessor Camper, the facial line of a Monkey makes an angle of 42 deg. with the horizontal line; that of.the Oran Ontang, 58; the Negro, 70; the, 


Chinese, 75; European, 39, or 90; the Grecian Antique, 100. 


If above 100 it begins to grow moustrpus ; and with a greater angle, the head must 


resemble that of a child labouring under hydrocephalus. - By way of illustration, the annexed sketch may be referred to.—Liverpool Mercury. 


eer erect ee 
A. Monkey. 


B. Oran Outang. 
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C. Negre 


D. American Surage. 
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The Auctioneer in Amaye! 
To the Editors of the Liverpool Mercury. 





GENTLEMEN, 

I remember being told on good authority, that a certain 
wiseacre in this town once “ set the table ina roar’’ at the house of aa 
amateur, by mistaking a picture of Jupiter and Leda for a seripture-piece 
representing Elijah fel by the ravens. This admirable biunder was 
brought to my recollection by an anecdote I heard related a few evenings 
since, which, as it is too good to be lost, I wish you to hand down to 
posterity in the imperishable columns of your incomparable Journal, if I 
may be allawed to avail myself ofa phraseolgy which cannot fail to in- 
sure me favour in your eyes. To proceed, Gentlemen: it wes ata 
recent sale of pictures in a certain town not very remote, that the cireum- 
stance I am about to selate actually happened ; and I think yon will agree 
with me, that, for whimsicality, it has seldom been surpassed. One of 
the company who was very desivous to see pntupaparticalar picture, which 
trom its singular announcement in the catalogne, had eacited his curiosity 
in no small degree, very politely asked Mr. Vertu, the auctioneer, if he 
had any objection, to depart a little from the order of the printed list, by 
passing onto the picture, which he wished to look at and might pro- 
bably be tempted to purchase. Mr. Vertu (who is distingnished for his 
gracious and polite demeanour in the rostrum) replied, that with the 
permission of the company, he could have no objection te comply with 
the gentleman’s request. Have immediately obtained their assent, Mr. 
Vertu turning round to the person who had made the proposal to him, 
* Pray Sir, what is the subject of the picture you wish me to proceed with ?” 
To which the other replied, “ the subject, Sir, is, CLEOPATRA DRINKING 
purL.”* “Cleopatra drinking what?” said the auctioneer with an air 
of surprise. ‘ Drinking Purl,” replied the other ; ** look at the Cata- 
logue in your hand.” Upon which Mr. Vertu turning to the printed list, 
to his inexpressible astonishment found it was even s;. His surprise 
was soon succeeded by ahearty langh, which he could not for the soul 
of him suppress ; aud in which he was cordially joined by all the com- 
pany when the mystery came to be cleared up. 


The dullest of your readers will, I fancy, have anticipated the joke, 
and scarcely need be told, that it originated in an error of the press, 
which, as yon are by no means immaculate yourself, you will readily 
pardon, particularly as it has been productive of so much merriment, 
The picture in qnestion, as you will have guessed, was intended fur 
** Cleopatra drinking Pearl,’ but the compositor, who had probably never 
“perused the loves of this extravagant demirep and Anthony, having no 
idea of such a potion, took it for granted, from his owu predilection for 
another and a better beverage that the writer of the catalogue mast 
have made a mistake, which he therefore rectified by substituting Purl 
for Pearl, 

Tf this “* full, true, and partienlar aeconnt” farl te make your readers 
langh most heartily, all I shall further say, is that [ have lost my labour, 
and shall never again “‘ throw pearis before swine.” So no more at 
present from your vid correspondeut, 


Liverpaot — 





* For the sake of our fair readers we think it propér to say, “that 
Purl, we believe, is hot ale and gin, with or without spices; but of this 
we cannot speek decidedly, never having tasted this favourite mix- 
ture, —Editors 
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Meirical Romances. 


T» the Editors of the Liverpool Mercury, 
Sins, 

In lately perusing “Weber's Metrical Romances,” I was much amos. 
ed by the singalar delineation of the manners and customs of our ances- 
tors therein contained. I send you an extract from “ Richard Ceur de 
Lion,” describing the mode in which the king sammoned his Parliament. 


This romance certainly existed before the year 1300; and Mr. Ellis fixes ° 


it about the line of Edward I. The line of composition, either of picture, 
or poems, in the rader age, is necessary to be taken’ into consideraticn, 
as they invariably display the manners or dress of that time, rather than | 
those of the period they intend to depict, *,* 

The kyng commandyd throngh the lond, 

At Londonn to make a parlement. 

Non withstoude hys commaundement, 

As the wolden saveu her lyf, 

And her children and her wyff, 

To Londoun to bys somouns, 

Came erl, bysschop, and barouns, 

Abbotes, pryests, kny ghtes, squyers, ' 

Burgeyses, and manye bachelers, ~ 

Serjaunts, aud every frecholdande, 

The kyngés best to undyrstande. 

Richard Cour de Lion, c iv. 1. 1250, &e. 


Reasons tor Poverty. 


Charmides, being questioned on what he most valued himself 
replied, on his poverty; and he gave the following reasons for his 
choice—reasons too weil substantiated by other Greek writers to 
allow them to be entirely thought caricature. ‘IT prefer poxerty,’ 
says he, * to wealth, because itis confessediy betrer to be of a boid 
confident disposition, than a pusillanimous one ;—because it is more 
agreeable to be a freeman than a slave—to find court paid to yourself 
instead of paying it to others, and to live in the confidence rather than 
ia the distrust of your countrymen. When I was a rich mah in this » 
city, (meaning Athens,) I had, first,. my fears Jest some rufhan should 
break into my house, despoil my treasures, and do my person ah injury x 
next Thad to pay court to the inforniers, who, I was conscions, had 
more power of inflicting injury on their side, than I had on mine. Then’ 
there was ever some disbursement to be made by order of the city; ~ 
but to quit the city, or to travel, was a thing wholly disallowed, | But 
now that [ am stripped of my foreign property, and reap no benefit from + 
my native property; now that all my househotd goods have been set np 
to sale, I sleep pleasantly, I stretch myself at my ease, and I am‘a man, 
(mimics) in whom the city can place every confidence. Instead of being 
bullied, I now bully others: my actions are my own, and T walk in and 
oat of town at my pleasure. The rich who are seated rise at my en- 
trance; those who are waiking make way for me. I am now a perfect 
despot ; I was then on the face of things a mere slave. Then, f paid 
tribute to the people; now, the city feeds the taxes, and the taxes feed 
me. When I was rich, ‘it was the reproach of every body that I con- 
sorted with such a man as Socrates; now that I am poor, not a single 
man in the wide world trouvies his head one moment about it.’ 
(uxere ode pedse weve). The Greek language does not furnish a stronger 
expression.— Quarterly Review, 
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Stansas. 





A throb will heave the vacant breast 
Though scarce a_blessing seem denied ; 
As if the heart had lost its rest, 
And sighed=-nor knew for what it sighed. 


When clouds in summer twilight melt, 
The silver star they veiled is caught; 
And so, when first we met, I felt 
My soul had found the star it sought! 


Alas! too late—thou wert not free— 
And, like a slave in orient mine, 
T mark the wealth that’s not for me, 
While gazing in those eyes of thine. 
But is’t not hard that he should hold 
A blessing whom it can not bless? 
As misers tremble o’er the gold. 
That might have scattered happiness. 


Gyitsence on the China Trade. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 





Sir, 

The Public (if there be a Public in India!) are much 
indebted to vou for the nine or ten Sheets of Evidence on the 
China Trade, which you have lately laid before them. The part 
which you have not given consists of long written dissertations by 
Mr. Charles Grant and Mr. J.T. Robarts, being rather the la- 
boured appeals of zealous advocates than the unpremeditated 
declarations of sworn witnesses: and though these are mere am- 
plifications of the parole evidence, yet one may find in them 
some curious matter, as the following extracts will show. 


On the subject of the alleged expensiveness of the Com™ 
pany’s China Ships, Mr. Grant observes that they are “ construct” 
ed for war and for political purposes as well as for trade.” “They 
serve also to command respect for the nation and its interests 
throughout the Indian Seas, and particularly from the suaperci- 
lious and despotic government of China, Jt would be ruinous to 
the Company's interests to give up this admirable class of Ships, 
and to entrust their valuable China commodities, and the protec- 
tion of their interests in the Eastern Seas, to a parcel of small 
Ships taken up fortuitously and for a single voyage.” Much of this 
reasoning was formerly applied to Indiamen; but it might be 
asked whether the facility and uninterrupted good understanding 
with which the Americans trade with the Chinese, be not mainly 
attributable to the very want of this armada of floating castles ?* 
If these Ships are powerful enough to inspire a spirit of 
jealousy and distrast which breaks out on the least provoca- 
tion, but powerless to prevent or punish the acts of insolence, 
caprice, and injustice which result from it, it would seem that the 
additional expence incurred in adapting the Ships to warlike and 
political parposes ereates the inconveniences and disadvantages 
by the supposed prevention of which it is said to be compensa- 
ted. All this is clearly implied, and almost expressed, in the 
following passage from a paper given in by the same Gentle- 
man. “Although the English experience a full share of the 
haughtiness and insolence with which foreigners are generally 
treated while in China, yet the Chinese themselves can no 
more conceal their dread of the Military character and power 
of the British Nation, than they can deny their commercial pre- 
ponderance among the various nations who visit the port of 
Canton for trade; and whatever advantages the servants of the 
East India Company may have derived, in their various dis- 
cussions with the Chinese authorities, from the opinion which 
they entertain of the power and commercial superiority of the 
British Nation—advantages to which the present state of the 
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whole foreign intercouse may be justly ascribed; it is nevertheless 
the fact, that the ENGLISH, in China, are considered as the objects of 
MORE PECULIAR JEALOUSY, and hence THEIR whole conduct is watched 
with MORE SCRUPULOUS CARE.” 


Such are the advantages purchased with millions of money; 
What must Jonathan think of us? The English write books on 
the Wealth of Nations, on Population, on Political Ecomony and 
Taxation; and exhibit in their own conduct the most striking ex- 
amples of the evils which spring from a violation of the prin- 
ciples which they inculéate and irrefragably establish. The 
Americans profit by toth. 


It is worth while to observe the diversity of opinion that ob- 
tains among the witnesses for the Company on the subject of the 
Chinese Hong. Mr. Grant justly considers it to be disadvanta- 
geous to us and to the Chinese. “ The non-extension of the sul 
of our mandfactures in Chine,” says he, “ may indecd be ina 
great measure charged to monopoly; but to a species of it now 
unknown in Europe, and framed by the Chinese themselves. 
Restricting foreigners to one port, they will only allow them to 
trade with one Company in that port, consisting cf cight or ten 
persons, to whom all the foreign trade is confined in abso!u'e mo- 
nopoly; the foreigners not being permitted to trade with any 
ether Chinese, nor any other Chinese to trade with any other 
foreigner; unless with the sanction (licence) of the monopoly 
Merchants, called the Hong.” Again, “‘ The jealous policy of the 
Chinese Government; the strict monopoly against its own subjects 
under which it has ‘placed the trade of forciquers} the narrow chan- 
nel through which that trade has its entrance into the Coun- 
try; the inadequacy of such 2 channel for convejing a linge 
tradé to distant parts, &c. all these formidable hindrances to the 
extension of British commerce in China, seem to be quite un- 
known or-overlooked: but they are all realities.” “The Chincse 
Hong,” says Mr. Grant, “ fix among themselves the prices of the 
imports they receive from the foreigners, and the prices of the 
exports they furnish to them; and therefore are in effect the ar- 
biters of the extent of foreign trade.” Now all this, which he so 
justly reprobates ia the case of the Chinese Hong, he holds up as 
the distinguishing excellence of our system. The shame of the 
one constitutes the glory of theother. That the Eaglish Company 
buy cheap from the English producer, and se!! dear to the Eng- 
lish consumer,—that opprobrium in Political Economy,—is the 
ground on which Mr. Grant builds their claims to proteotion 
and favour in 1834. ‘The India Company,” says he, “acts in 
its commercial concerns in China as an individual; it has an unity 
of counsel and of operation. Jt is so fara match for the Chinese 
Company, the Hong. Its imports are not depreciated (i. ¢. to the 
consumer) as they would be if brought in by various individuals, 
each going to market for himself; in this way one might continu- 
ally offer lower than another, and the general standard of the sel!- 
ing price of imports be lowered. In the purchase of goods for 
exportation, directly the contrary might be expected ; competiti- 
on would enhance their prices; (i. e. the English producer would 
get a better price for his goods were it not for the English system) 
and thus the trade both in imports and exports be turned against 
the British merchant (the merchant being supposed to suffer by 
every encouragement to production,circulation, and consumption,) 
by the number of dealers.” 

But the Company have a more effectual way of preventing 
the depreciation of their imports into England, namely by adding 
to their cost the expence of their floating castles, and of their 
exporting tin and woollens at a loss. Thus, says Mr. Grant, 
“ the Company, from public-spirited motives, have long carried 
on a large trade in that article from England to Canton at an 
annual loss TO THEMSELVES; that is to say, they could carry 
bullion to Canton on better terms, commercially speaking, than 
they carry woollens, but from a desire to promote the manu- 
factures of this country, they submit to a certain loss upon the article 
of woollens, taking teas in barter for them, and being indem- 
nified in the result by the exclusive privilege of selling Tea in 
this Country,” No part of this loss is occasioned by the 
maguificcuce of the formidable flect of Chinamen, because, by 
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And now at once TI tear the veil away, 
“Q.—Do you attribute no part of the loss to the necessa- Cheer on the pack, the quarry, stands at bay. BYRON, 


rily superior expence at which the Company carry on their trade, 
on account of the size of their Ships, and other circumstances, 


which must render theirs a more expensive trade than that of 
private individuals? 


A.—No; because with regard to the ships, we charge very 
little freight on the outward carco. Jt isthe homeward bound car- 
go that bears the main body of the freight.” 


In another respect we are a match for the Chinese: for as 
thev will export Tea only from the port of Canton, we will admit 
it only into the port of London. The Chinese Hone, however, 
is composed of real merchants, whose income fluctuates as their 
dealings are affected by skilful or imprudent condnet, and by good 
orill fortune. The income of the Proprietors of India Stock is 
independent of mercantile virtues, vices, and contingencies. 


There ismore consistency in Mr. James Drummond’s partia- 
lity for the Chinese Hong. Mr. Drummond is a Member of the 
House of Commons, and had been twenty years at Canton. He 
was asked — 

“ Q.—Wonld the apprehensions you entertain to opening 
the China market to the private trader be equally great, if the 
trade was not carried on on the part of the Chinese by an exclu- 
sive Company? 

A.—1! should consider the danger increased. 


Q.—Do you consider that command of the foreign trade 
which is now possessed by the Hong merchants favourable to the 
trade of this country? 


A.-—I think itis; by preventing fraud, which would be fre- 
quently practised if in the hands of merchants of inferior charac- 
ter and capital. 

@.-—-Is there any peculiarity in the character of the Chinese 
that leads you to conceive that the same advantages would not 
be derived from individual and reciprocal competition that is ex- 
perienced in all other countries where there are not the same res- 
trictions on commercial intercourse as in that country? 


A.—The feng merchants are a body established for carrying 
on the foreign trade by Edicts of the Emperor, and consequently 
the Government is considered responsible for all their acts, 
even to the payment of their debts; andif the trade were thrown 
open to the generality of the Chinese subjécts, I think the 
trader would experience material difficulties in carrying on his 
trade. and in the event of the smaller merchants attempting to 
defraud him, be could have no means of enforcing the recovery 
of his property.” 

The fund out of which the Emperor pays the debts of the 
Chinese Hong, is described by Mr. Grant, as follows: “This fand 
(the Consoo fund) is formed by a charge upon the Fong mer- 
chants, regulated according to their respective shares of the 
foreign trade with China; and to enable them to contribute their 
several proportions, such a charge is made on the various articles 
of import and export on account of the foreign trade, as is sup- 
posed sufficient to cover the charge made upon each of the mer- 
chants of the Hong; so that in fact the rated annual sum paid 
by the Hong merchants for the gradual discharge of the debts 
due from any of the insolvent members of that body, is contri- 
buted, not ‘by the Chinese merchants from their profits on the 
trade, but by the foreigners frequenting the port of Canton in the 
shape of a charge or duty on the several articles of their com- 
merce.” This statement is not perfectly correct, Duties which 
the Chinese impose on tea must be paid by the English consumer; 
but duties which they impose on woeollens, &c. imported, they 
must pay themselves, unless the Mast India Company proportion- 
ally reduce their selling price to the Chinese, by a repetition of 
the above-mentioned circle of public spirit, los’, and indemni- 
cation. 


te October 10, 1821. ANTLITIONG, 
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To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Sir, 

* BUONAPARTE AND Doctor TYTLeR ”— Wonders, Sir, 
will never cease; and never could I, even in the most elated mo- 
ments of castle-building, have anticipated such an unmerited 
exaltation, But, although the Great NaPo.eon be by this time 
degraded to adepth of debasement far beyond what into my ima- 
gination could have ever entered, the association would be, I 
fully admit, sufficient compensation to me for “thrice threefold” 
the gross personalities, it might be added, scurrilities, with which 
your correspondent D—-— has so unmercifully loadéd me. The 
days of Newspaper recrimination are, Sir, with me gone \by, and 
he must therefore accept this as an exeuse for my not at present 
replying to his letter with the flowery eloquence of his own ini- 
mitable stile. It must, however, be observed, that consistency is 
notthe least conspicuous part of his communication. For, in 
the first place, he proclaims totidem verbis, and without any sort of 
equivocation whatever, that Lam “a manof talents and inform- 
ation ;” next that I have degenerated into a “ theological wrangler,” 
and most impionsly likens me to “ John the Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness,” and then O! Reader, what a falling off is here, 
that Lam “ a Mouse,” “ a talkative Ass,” “and a wild Bear.” Under 
such circumstances, it is, indeed, a little surprising he should sup- 
pose me travelling through the Indian Zodiac, when he calls me 
“all those bitter names,” and identifies me with two at least of 
the resplendent constellations which illuminate the skies. 


“Every Reformer, says Sir William Jones, must expect to 
be calumniated ;” and whether this be applicable in the present 
case or not, it would be improper in this letter to determine. Yet 
it may be allowable to observe, that were there collectcd into one 
space the various epithets of all kinds, which have been applied 
in the Indian Prints to the humble individual who now has the 
honour to address the Editor of the Caccurra Journat, it would 
go near to fill a very wide columnof your paper. But it cannot be 
reckoned otherwise than satisfactory to learn, apon such respec- 
table authority as this D , that there are people “ conver- 
sant withiny writings,” and who condescend to bestow a little con- 
sideration upon them, even in that very Newspaper, in which it 
was, aS you may remember, asserted that the name “ R. Tyrier, 
M. D. Allahabad,” threw a degree of ridicule over the letters to 
which it was attached, and deterred the Public from reading 
them. The present angry attack of D creates some feelings of 
surprise, at remarking, that it is even then with such evident signs 
of irritation, in consequence of my having thought proper to des- 
cant upon a subject, which is just as much open to his discussion 
as myown. I had, hitherto, deemed it the glorious birth-right of 
Britons, to read and explain the Scriptures to the best of their ua 
derstandings, without aspersion from any one, excepting so far as 
their opinions may be deemed erroneous, and therefore fit objects 
of animadversion. Your Correspondent, however, indulges in a 
personal attack, and although the days of learning be past, he 
probably stilldeems the Bible a sealed book, only to be ap- 
proached by the privileged orders, and perhaps anxious for the 
re-establishment of Popery, which appears to be the fashionable 
feeling now-a-days, expresses so far as he can, a legitimate desire 
that the Scriptures should be only brought to the acquaintance of 
the vulgar in an unknown tongue. 








Sir, when pushed to the utmost extent in the year 1818, res- 
pecting the Oryzean System, I found myself unexpectedly placed 
in the situation of a Reformer in medicine, the words of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones made upon me a most forcible impression. The Pub+ 
lic’s attention appeared to me obviously led astray by the force 
of an irresistible delusion ; and reading the life of Lurner, L 
firmly determined that no solicitation, (and God knows I receive 
ed numbers from a quarter which by evcry tie I am bound to 
venerate), should induce me to relinquish the duty I owed the 
Public, and forsake the work which it had evidently fallen upon 
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me to perform. The result has been that Correspondence mtw } inquiry into the origin of Bhudaic Sabism, 


nessed by the Pablic, and the merits of which it is left them to 
determine. But this Correspondence is termed by D-——“ the love 
of eccentricity that first gave rise to the Ouse Rice Theory.’ No, 
Sir, | am proud, extremely proud to say, it was no love of ec- 
centricity, but a deep-rooted sense of public duty, that first gave 
birth to my Theory,—as an important fact so interesting to all is 
absurdly named, A line was not written by me in any of the Pa- 
pers upon the subject. I never communicated an iota respecting 
the cause of the disease to the Medical Board (I mean Mr. Coch- 
rane,) till the momentous fact had been established on oath in the 
Cutcherry of Jessore, before the late Mr. Chapman. But what 
was the nature of the retarn made for our exertions, both to that 
worthy Gentleman and myself, upon our arrival in Calcutta, tow- 
ards the end of 1817? It was “that the depositions were false, 
and that Blackey would he brought to swear any thing fora rupee;” 
and this was openly said, respecting a solema Judicial Proceed- 
ing before a Judge and Magistrate in open Court, and the opini- 
on of an Assistant Surgeon who had been nearly at that time ten 
years in the Service, and in the course of his public duty enjoy- 
ed unlimite! opportunities of examining into the cause and na- 
ture of the disease. He says, “it would redound much to my 
eredit, if T could persuade myself to leave theological subjects 
alone.” Perhaps it would also redound to my credit had [never 
said a word upon the subject of Ouse Rice at all. But so long as 
I have the cordial satisfaction to reflect, that it was my inquiries 
into “ theological subjects,” which gave occasion to Rammohun 
Roy's Pamphlet against the Suttee; and that the result of my dis- 
cussions upon Ouse Rice has been the establishment, and at my re- 
commendation, too, (see the As1atre Mirror for Scpt. 29, 1819,) 
of two Agricultural Societies, he will pardon me for considering 
this recommendation as entirely unnecessary and improper, and 
therefore totally unworthy of any kind of regard. 

But to leave these circumstances, and come somewhat 
nearer to the point: This Correspondent affects, and cer- 
tainly with no little degree of assurance, to give a kind of 
sketch of my literary career. Now, the incorrectness of his 
assertions, if it were not for the circumstance of their being 
blazoned forth in the pages of a popular Paper, would be 
quite sufficient to cause me to view them as undeserving of notice. 
He says “I set out originally with an investigation of the origin 
of Bhuddaic worship.” But in my own defence, in order to shew 
how completely this writer is mistaken, I shall mention, that in 
the year 1810, the work of the admirable Faber on the Pro- 
phecies, first came into my hands. It was stndied by me with 
the deepest attention, and in the course of that year, I published 
a paragraph respecting the progress of Napoleon and Alexander, 
who were then sworn brothers, and in it quoting the well known 
line of Shakespear— 

“Two stars keep not their orbits in one sphere,” 


argued that the Emperor of Russia was only preserving friend- 
ly terms with Buonaparie, and following him at the heels, 
because he well kacw that upon the overthrowing of the 
French Emperor, he must succeed to the full possession 
of his power. In consequence of this paragraph, a Gentle- 
man, now no more, waited upon me with a message from 
the Head of an Agency House in Calcutta, who is at present in 
England, if not in Parliament, stating that the paragraph had 
afforded much displeasure, for that it was little better than 
madness, ‘The event has, however, justified the accuracy of the 
conclusion. In the course of the following year, appeared the 
Letter signed Lucius, referred to in the Communication addressed 
to the Editor of Joun Buty. In 1814, two papers were publish- 
ed by me in the Bengal Magazine, edited by the late Mr. God- 
dard, in which the references, regarding the application of the 
sacred predictions to Napoleon, were even more fully detailed 
than in the paper which has excited to such an extent the irri- 
tability of your Correspondent. In 1816, for the first time, the 
cpportanity: was enjoyed by me of examining the magnificent 
raies of Brambonon and Boro Budho on the island = Save ; it 
was in contemplating these astonishing fabrics, like the exiled 
Marius sitting op the rains of Carthage,” I first projected the 
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and on my return to 
Bengal composed that work, in a few moments of leisure, while 
the Battalion, to which I was attached, remained at Barrack- 
pore. In April 1817,.I reached Jessore, and in August of that 
year, the disease which has continued raging ever since, broke 
forth, and the cause of which, within fourteen days from its first 
appearance, was accurately ascertained by me, and communi- 
cated in a Public Letter to the Authorities at the Station. In 
January 1818, I arrived at Allahabad, and in February discovered 
the Roman Coins, which are not of Domitian, as your Corres- 
pondent stupidly asserts, but of Diocletian, and his*cotemporaries. 
Some of these coins are at present in the museum of the Asiatic 
Society, to which they were transmitted by myself, and pro- 
nounced by competent judges, to be extremely interesting cu- 
riosities; and if it be mania to have discovered these venerable 
relics of antiquity, then is there 


* A pleasure in being mad which none but mad men know,” 


and which I would not renounce for the qualifications of a hun- 
dred wise men such as your Correspondent D , the infelicitous 
initial of a word that sounds rather harshly even ina school boy’s 
ears. In 1820, I visited the Fortress of Mallingar, and there 
again I found the field of untrodden knowledge expanding be- 
fore me, and perceived myself in the possession of a treasure, 
which, thanks to the supineness of my predecessors, it fell to my 
lot to obtain. But what is meant by your Correspondent’s ob- 
servation, that I “ measured” or weighed that immense mountain 
and fabric in a pair of scales, it is totally beyond the bounds of 
my senses to conceive. The unfortunate extinction of ths 
Astatic Mirror put an end to my description of Kallingar, and 
the speculations, it was my intention to offer on the interesting 
idols contained within that ancient Fort. The printed letters do 
not extend to one sixth part of those which it entered into my 
contemplation to publish on that occasion. 


Allahabad, Oct, 1, 1821. 





R. TYTLER. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 





The above is only the portion of a Letter, received from Dr. Tytler ; 
replying toa Correspondent in our Paper, under the Signature of D——, 
aud correcting what he deems erroneous in that Writer’s Statements. 
The remainder of the Letter is an attempt to prove that Queen Caro- 
line of Engiand has nothing belonging to her character which can iden- 
tify her with the Scariet Whore of Babylon, and that the Prophecy of 
Isaiah, in all its parts, alludes to Napoleon Buonaparte, and no other per- 
son, c. 14. v. 5 and 6 indicating Napoleon’s first defeat and expulsion 
to Elba; v. 7 and 8 the rejoicings which succeeded upon the Allied So- 
vereign’s visiting London and Paris; and verse 20, et seq. detailing the 
remaining occurences of his life, with a minuteness not to be exceeded 
by any Gazette. In verse 12, the Hebrew root of the Corsican name 
Napoleon is shewn to be Nephele, which in Greek signifies “a cloud,’ 
or “Son of the Morning,” buat in the original Hebrew, “ How fallen ;” 
and the L5th verse of the same chapter is said to allude explicitly to 
the opening of Buonaparte’s body, on the 6th of May, 1821, at St. He- 
lena. This:is the substance of what we have omitted ;—and our reasons 
for thus printing only the half of the Letter are these, that we deem it 
fair and just te give Dr. Tytler an opportunity of combating what he 
deems the erroneous statements of others, through the medium in which 
such statements may have appeared; but we are too decply interested 
in the value of our Publication, and too desirous of preserving the good 
will and support of our Readers. to fill up the space required for News, 
General Literature, and Local Discussions on topics of general interest 
and positive utility, by such Dissertations as those entered on by Dr, 
Tytler, which are altogether beyond the range of Newspaper subjects, 
avd would not find admission into any Print in England. We have spe- 
cific duties to perform, and cannot depart from them. Our first object 
is to gives as full and continued a Series of Public News as we can pos- 
sibly command from all quarters of the globe; next to this to encourage 
the Free Di ion of subjects connected with ihe interests of India ; 
and lastly, to add as much of ornament, in light or amusing articles of 
prose and poetry, as shall give a zest and relish to the heavier but more 
useful portions, and thus combine the UTILE CUM DULCE as nearly as we 
are able. Communications that do not come within either of these 
classes, and more particularly those which are long, desultory, and like 
ly to lead to interminable differences of opinion, which from their very 
nature, can never be satisfactorily settled, we must reject. A Newspa- 
per is not a Scriptural Commentary, nor a Medical Magazine, though 
haifa columa once a month may be given to each, where there is any 
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thing very new or very striking to recommend it, Tn England the News- 
papers would reject many things thatare printed here, where there is no 
other receptacle for them, But there must be a limit to this : and any one 
Newspaper, which should undertake to print aur that Dr. Tytler writes, 
(now fortunately divided among three or foar Prints), would lose half its 
Readers in ashort period, and very soon become extinct, like the AstaTr¢ 
Mirror, bharied under the mass of such ruinous Letters, as those en 
Kallinger, Ouse Rice, Prophecies, &c. As we desire to avoid this ea- 
tastrophe, we must be excnsed from hastening it by such means, and 


would recommend Dr. Tytler to establish a Weekly or Monthly Journal - 


of his own, fur which he already writes more than enough in quantity,— 
from which he would reap at once all the undivided honors and emoln- 
ments that it might produce,—and to which he would be fairly and 
justly entitled. ——. 


~~ ——s Statements of Weather. 
Subat,hoo, September 22, 1821.—After seven days and nights 


of incessant and violent rain, the season seems to have closed ; 
aclear sky is now over us, and the Himalaya Mountains shine 
brilliantly with a fresh robe of snow. Previous to the 15th in- 
stant, the weather was sultry, Thermometer rising to 83°; but 
during the rain it was lowered to 62°, and woollen clothes were 
scarcely comfortable enough, for on these regions, the clouds 
descend bodily, and are to be seen coming in at one hour and 
going out at another. October is a fine month at this height of 
4,900 feet at Kotgurh; they find fires quite agreeable when it 
rains. 


Madras, September 27, 1821.—The Weather at the Presiden- 
oy has continued unusual for the season—a good deal of Rain 
has fallen since our last report, accompanied with Thunder and 
Lightning, and latterly a fresh Land Wind. The Weather along 
the Coast seems to have been pretty much the same as at the 
Presidency—an awfal and an unusual visitation of Thunder and 
Lightning took place at Negapatam on the 2ist instant. 

According to a Register published in the Madras Gazette of 
Satarday, the height of the Thermometer on the Nilgherry Moun™ 
tains during last month was as follows. 

Maximam im the Tent .. 000000 cccces covcee dd 

Maximum in the Sun ....cccccccsccccccceedd 

Minimum .... sae 
Mean at 6 A. M. See eee ete OBS eeteeese 
Mean at Noon 2... 60+. 
Mean at 8 P. M. .. 
Mean Temperature PTETTITTOT TTT iti. 


Gychange Price Current. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 


eeeeeee eee eteeeee cence 





Sir, 
I was rather astonished on perusing Tue Excuance 
Paice Current, inserted in your Paper of the 22d ultimo, relative 
to the probable produce of this year’s Indigo Crop. The writer 
of the article I allude to, cannot, I conjecture, include the Mid- 
die Provinces, in the “ devoutly-to-be-wished-for QUANTITY AND 
Quatiry ;” As far as my enquiries extend, added te my being 
qualified to speak from dear-bought experience, the reverse is the 
ease in this quarter, to which some of our Agents will (by April 
next) be qualified to attest. 1, with several of my Blue Brethren, 
could wish the Gentlemen under whose superintendance the 
Price Current is composed, to inform themselves more particu- 
larly of the general state of the Indigo Crops, previous to their 
giviug to the world a Statement, which may materially affect the 
interests of many of us Unfortunates, by occasioning our little ALL 
to sell lower than it might otherwise do, from their holding out to 
intending purchasers “Quantity, aND Quatity” which will 
not be realized,—not to mention the morose look, and cool re- 
ception which some of us must submit to, from our DISAPPOINT- 
ep Acents. Your impartiality will I trust ensure this a place in 
the Journal. 
T am Sir, yours, &e. 

Middke Provinces, 

Oct, 3, 1821. HALF PRODUCE WITH FULL OUTLAY. 
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Native Dortors. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal, 
Sm, 

_ With reference to my Letter of the 4th ultimo, pub- 
lished fately in one of your Papers, the Native Doctor of this 
Station has jast requested me to solicit a corner in the Jounna 
for the underneath, which he has written in my presence. 


I am, Sir, your’s faithfully, 
Mofussil, Oct. 4, 1821, AN ASSISTANT SURGEON. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, WHICH IT IS HOPED 
WILL MEET WITH APPROBATION. 


The Kubbeerauges, or Hindoo Physicians, though they are 
generally well versed in the Shausters, yet from their general 
ignorance they cannot readily distinguish one disease from another ; 
the consequence is, the Medicines proper for one disorder they 
give for the cure of another, where very probably quite an oppo- 
site treatment is required, thereby causing the loss of many lives, 


One of their methods of cure is, to prohibit all food, with 
the exception of a little Khoi and Cocoa-nat water; this also adds 
to the number of deaths among their patients. 

The higher classes of Hindoos, even in the Mofussil, will at 
all times take English Medicine, whereas the lower classes refuse 
it, merely through ignorance. The reason they give-for this is, 
that as they are Natives, they must use Bengallee Medicines: 
indeed, they are so much afraid of Calomel, they think every 
English dose is almost entirely made up of it. 

I have therefore to solicit the above explanation be submit- 
ted to the Public, in order that a Translation of the English Me- 
dicine Books he made into Bengallet, which will relieve the 
Native Physician, and save the lives of a great many. 


October 4, 1821. A NATIVE DOCTOR. 


Carnaticus. 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 





Srr, 

I can inform your Correspondents, A BeNncaLiy, and 
Centurion, from a intimate knowledge of CaRNarticus’s ser- 
vices, that he never was apon service with any Bengal Troops. 
He served with a smal! Detachment of the 5th and 6th Volunteer, 
Battalions at Banca, where he acted as Inspeetor of Tin Mines 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, and during the occasional 
absence of the Fort Adjutantion service, he acted also for him. 
Moreover, I can safely vouch for it that he never saw any service 
with any Troops till the last campaign, The whole time he was 
to the Eastward was spest at Prince of Wales’s Island, Malacca, 
and Banca. 


During the last campaign the time of CaRNaTicus was more 
occupied in hunting after Prize-money than in the performance 
of the duties of a Soldier, especially during the time he was with 
Lieutenant Colonel M’Dowall’s Detachment, of which he says so 
much, I had almost forgotten to remark, that with the Civil occu- 
pations he held (to give him his Military allowances) during the 
time he was ia the Island of Banca, he had charge of a few 
Amboynese, the only specimen of Malay Troops he ever saw. 1 
have served with them, and fought against them; and I do de- 
clare, from an intimate knowledge of their merits, that a well-of- 
ficered Battalion of Bengal Sepoys would drive before them a 
body of such Troops more than treble their numbers. 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 


October, 1821. A SOLDIER. 





Births. 
On the 12th instant, Mrs. F. Linpstepy, of a Daughter. 


On the 28th ultimo, near Manickpoor, the Lady of Lieutenaat 
Colonel CurrstorHer Facan, of a Daughter. 
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LETTER VI. 
Bengal Sepoys in Java, 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 

Sir, 

You will undoubtedly. have observed, throughout the 
remarks I have offered upon the Letter of Carnaricus, that I 
have abstained from touching upon all points, which do not 
either directly or indirectly bear upon the Bengal Native Army. 
Your Correspondent, A Bencatty, has so ably refuted the assertion 
of the inefficiency of Native Troops when acting independently 
of Europeans, as torender the production of further proofs in 
support of his arguments wholly unnecessary. The illiberal at- 
tempt of Caxnaticus to affix the character of luxuriousness on 
the Bengal Army, and his consequent inference, is too glaringly 
absurd to require a single comment. The well-earned reputation 
of the Benca! Army, stands on too firm and solid a basis to be 
affected by such an assumption. Butbefore I quit this subject al- 
together, I think it will not be deemed irrelevant, if I offer a few 
observations upon the causes which led to the defection of the 
Bengal Light Infantry Volanteer Battalion ou the Island of Java. 


Previously to going into the detail of the circumstances con- 
nected with this melancholy affair, it may be necessary to state that 
I was stationed in the Military Division where it occurred, from 
the Capture of the Island until it was delivered over to the 
Netherlands Authorities—and after the Mutiny or Conspi- 
racy in this Corps was discovered in November 1815, I had 
the means (no matter what they were at this distant period), not 
only of tracing this Conspiracy to its primary source, but also of 
sifting the matter to the very bottom. Long before the Expedi- 
tion reached Java, the Dutch authorities had industriously cir- 
culated infamous reports amongst the European Colonists and 
the Javanese Chiefs, to the prejudice of the Bengal Sepoys, they 
even went so far as to assert they were “ Anthropophaz ;” 
these reports made a due impression, and as far as my recoliec- 
tion serves me, it was not altogether removed until we had had 
possession of the Island nearly eighteen months. The mention 
of these circumstances is necessary for the fall developement of 
the subject I have undertaken to elucidate, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

The Light Infantry Volunteer Battalion marched from 
Samarang in December 1811, and reached Djocjoecarta early in 
the following month; and the Head Quarters of the Corps re- 
mained at that Post, until the Conspiracy was discovered in No- 
vember 1815, making a term of nearly four years. During this 
period the duties of Souracarta, also the Capital of the Susuhu- 
nan, were chiefly taken by this Corps, (in the early part a Company 
of His Majesty’s 14th Foot was stationed at this Post;) indeed I 
may almost say exclusively so from the month of March 1813. 

When the Sepovs first reached the Native Courts of Soura- 
carta and Djocjoecarta, they were looked upon by the timid Ja- 
vanese with horror and dread, and it became the anxious desire 
of their European Officers to remove this impression; it certain- 
ly did gradually wear away, and at length a confidence seemed 
to be growing up between them, which was rather cherished than 
checked by the European Officers, who little thought that this 
confidence was to form tbe basis of a Conspiracy designed to 
overthrow the European ascendency on the Island of Jaya. 
The attention of the Emperor of Solo to the religious prejudices 
of the Hindoos, was hailed not merely as an indication of his 
pacific views, but moreover as a inanifest proof of his gyod- 
will towards the British Government. The Emperor caused 
Hindoo Images to be brought from distant Temples and pre- 
sented them to the Brahmuns. He erected a Puk’hah Ghaut 
at the Tank opposite the Fort at his own expence, to faci- 


litate the ablations of the Hindoos. He cansed Muts to be 
built ia various places. He even attended their religious 
festivalson more occasions thanone. He received the Native Of- 


ficers and Sepoys (of high cast) at his Palace on terms of equa- 
lity,—and when the Detachment was relieved (which took place 
overy two months) the expence of the transport of its baggage , 
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was defrayed from his Treasury. In short be left no means untried 
to ingratiate himself with the Native Officers and Sepoys, and at 
length succeeded to the fullest extent. While this was going on 
within the Palace, the Tummoyongs, or Native Chiefs without, 
were equally attentive to ihe non-Commissioned Officers and Se- 
poys; a close intimacy grew up between them ; at both the Native 
Courts, interchanges of visits on terms of equality were frequent 
among them—they even gave their daughters in marriage or 
concubinage to the Sepoys ;—this friendly intercourse subsisted 
with the knowledge of the Earopean Officers, and sofar from its 
creating any suspicion in their minds, it rather tended to lull 
them into a happy state of security and unlimited confidence. 

It was not until His Majesty's 59:h Regiment was withdrawn, 
leaving only one Regiment of Europeans on the Island, that the 
wily Emperor of Solo deemed it prudent to commence the de- 
velopement of his plans, Accordingly,iu the month of September 
1815, ,as appeared on the face of the Proceedings of the Native 
Court Martial, subsequently instituted for the Trial of the Muti- 
neers), he sent for a Subadar of the Chutree cast, and received ~ 
him with all the ceremony of state, and ackuowledged his supcri 
ovity in points of cast, and at the same time produced the gene- 
logical tree of his family, with the view of proving his lineal de- 
scent from Brahmtah. At this interview, the Emperor solemnly 
avowed his high vencration for the Hindoo Religion, and declar- 
ed his intention of re-establishing it throughout Java, whenever 
it should be in his power. Moreover, he considered the present to 
be a favourable period to make the attempt; he insisted that the 
interest of himself and the Hiadoos wereone and the same, and 
that if they thea combined, the whole of the Europeans on the 
Island might with ease be driven into the sea. 


He also, at this and subsequent interviews with the Conspi 
rators, endeavoured to impress upon their minds that the Sepoys 
had been sold to the Dutch ;* that means had already been adopth 
ed by the British Government to withdraw the European Officer- 
from the Sepoy Corps by degrees, in proof of which assertion hs 
called their attention to their own Corps, which was then left wite 
only four Officers, By these and other insidious arts, he com- 
pletely gained nearly the whole of the Corps over to bis purpose. 
Presents to a large amount were distributed among the more 
active Consiprators (as appeared or a subsequent examination 
of the Emperor’s Treasury Books.) An organised plan for their 
future operations was now laid down. The fi:st stepto be taken 
was the destruction of ths Earopean Officers and Gentlemen at 
both Residencies. A close and constant Correspondence was 
kept up between the Conspirators at Souracarta and Djocjoe- 
carta through the means of the Emperor. A day was fixed for the 
simualtancous assassination of the Europeans; but a providential 
delay occured, and in the interior the Conspiracy was fortunately 
discovered, and speedily crushed. 

I have been induced to give these circumstantial details of 
this melancholy affair, not with the view of exculpating the parti- 
cipators in so atrocious a crime as Mutiny, but with the view 
of proving that this defection of the Bengal Native Troops did 
not arise, as stated by Carnaticus, “from their jealousy and dis- 
taste of us’ —but from the combined effects of a wily and systematic 
course of seductions, and the fear of being abandoned by their 
Europcan Officers. 

I now take my final Jeave of Carnaticus, hoping he may 
reap the fruits of the disinterested praises he has so lavishly be- 
stowed in his concluding paragraphs upon our Honourable Mas- 
ters, and the existing Iustitutious. 


I am, Sir, Your's, &e. 
October 12, 1821. CENTURION. 


* It was then well known that the Island was to be restored to the 
Netherlands Government. 
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Duties of British Hurices. 


_—- 


The learned and critical objections thrown ont by the Editor of 
the Hur«aRuw against the view taken by us of the mutnal action and 
fe-action of a Representative System of Government, and Trial by Jury, 
in our Paper of Wednesday last, would not have tempted us to bestow 
a line on them, were it not that the importance of the subject might plead 
our exscue for returning to it. Wemust premise, that as this person is 
continualiy mistaking hypothesis for assertion, the meve form of institu- 
tions for the spirit of them, and appenrances tor reality, it would be 
hopeless and endless to notice all his miscone:ptions ; for after explein- 
ing the meaning of the terms used (intelligible enough to all but him- 
self,) or expressing our ideas in different language, we should probably 
find ovr labour lost; he would immediately quote a new expression of 
the same idee, to prove a change of opinion, and then reproach us 
with inconsistency! After exhausting his quiver of abusive epithets, 
which seems not quite so well replenished as that of his predecessors, 
he thinks to stun us by the mere force of quotations. We may tahe 
the liberty to remind him, that the Roman Catholics, the Protes- 
tants, and every Christian sect, quote from the Bible to prove 
their own doctrines true and those of all others false and hereti- 
¢al; that Gentlemen who have made the Law of England the study of 
their lives, are seen every day in public Courts armed against each other 
with folios and quarto:, each quoting without mercy to prove the opinions 
of kis learned brother erroneous. Nay we believe they often do 
prove each other wrong without the aid of such courteous tegms as those 
which the HurKagu substitutes for argument. Who shall decide when 
even Lawyers disagree? We do not pretend to reconcile the varying 
opinions of such men as Blackstone, Fortescue, Holt, Hale, Mansfield, 
&c. upon disputed points, showing their concordance with each other, 
and with every Avnotator on Coke npon Littleton. If the Editor of the 
HurKARw pres imes that ue is fit for the Herculean task, we willingly 
resign it to him.. In executing this mighty work, however, we re- 
quest him to mark his quotations for the convenience of reference, 
that they may be examined by others; since he is not the only per- 
son in India we suppose, who possesses the volumes which contain 
the principles of English Law: and a!! are not therefore bound to 
depend upon him, and pin their faith on the oracular fragments, 
which, like another Prophet, he chooses to dole out as suits his 
purpose. So far from enyying him the glory he may obtain by undertak- 
ing the work to which we allude, we shallbe glad to know that 
in Calcutta there has sprung up a greater Lawyer than Blackstone. It is 
sufficient for us, however, in the mean time, to shew that if this new 
Oracle be right, Blackstone must be wrang. Which of the two is right, 


(or ‘‘has reason,” as the French express it), we leave our readers to 
decide. 





In the Hurxarc of Thursday last, we are told: “They (the Ju- 
rors) have only to develope the Facr and have nothing to do with the 
Law, exeepting in so far as relates to the Evidence, ana even that Law, 
(the Law of Evidence we presume) they are obliged to take from the 
Judge, And they are in no caser Judges of the Law, except in the case 
of Libel.” 


Such is the Response of the Legal Oracle of Calcutta; after which 
we pray attention to the arrogant and less dogmatical opinions of 
Blacksione. - 


acss 


‘The trial by jury, or the country, per patriam, is also that trial by 
the peers of every Englishman, which, as the grand bulwark of his liber- 
ties, is secured to him by the great charter: “* nullus liber homo capiatur, 
vel imprisonetur, aut exulet, aut aliquo alio modo destruatur, nisi per legale 
judicium parium auorum, vel per legem terrae.” 


The antiquity and excellence of this trial, for the settling of civil 
property, has before been explained at large. And it will hold mach 
stronger in criminal cases; since, in times of difficulty and danger 
more is to be apprehended trom the violence and partiality of judges’ 
appointed by the crown, in suits between the king and the subject, than 
in disputes between one individual and another, to settle the metes and 
boundaries of private property. Our law has therefore wisely placed 
this strong and twofold barrier, of a presentment and a trial by jury, 
between the liberties of the people, and the prerogative of the crown, 
It was necessary, for preserving the admirable balance of our constitu- 
tion, to vest the executive power of the laws in the prince ; and yet this 
power might be dangerous and destructive to that very constitution, if 
exerted without check or control, by justices of oyer and terminer occa. 
sionally named by the crown ; who might then, as in France or Turkey, 
imprison, dispatch, or exile any man that was obnoxious to the govera. 
ment, by an instant declaration, that such is their will and pleasure. Bat 
the founders of the English Jaw have with excellent forecast contrived, that 
no man should be called to answer to the king for any capital crime, un. 
less upon the preparatory accusation of twelve or more of his fellow-sub. 
jects, the graud jury: and that the truth of every accusation, whe_ 
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ther preferred in the shape of indictment, information, or appeal, 
should afterwards be confirmed by the ananimous suffrage of twelve of his 
equals and neighbours, indifferently chosen, and superior to all suspicion. 
So that the liberties of England cannot but subsist, so long as this paila- 
dium yemains sacred and inviolate; not only from. all open atiacks, 
(which none will be so hardy as to make,) but alsé from all secret ma- 
chinations, which may sap and undermine it; by introducing new and 
arbitrary methods of trial, by jastices of the peace, commissioners of the 
revenue and courts of conscience. And however convenient these may 
appear at first, (as doubtless all arbitrary powers, well executed, are the 
most convenient,) yet let it be again remembered, that delays, and little 
inconveniences in the forms of justice, are the price that all free-nations 
rust pay for their liberty in more substantial matters ; that these inroads 
upou this sacred bulwark of the nation are fundamentally opposite to 
the spirit of our constitution; and that though begun in trifles, the pre- 
cedent may gradually increase and spread, to the utter disuse of juries 
in questions of the most momentous concern.—Blackstone’s Comaren- 
tary, TV. 350. 

The judges may adjovrn, while the jury-are withdrawn to confer, 
and return to receiye the verdictin open court. And such public @- 
open verdict may be either general, guilty, or nor gnilty ; or special, 
setting forth ail the circumstances of the case, and praying the judgment 
of the court, whether, for instance, on the facts stated, it be murder, 
manslaughter, or no crime at al!. This is where they doxbé the matter 
of law, and therefore chuse to leave it to the determination of the 
court; though they have an unquestionable right of determining 
upon all the circamstances, and finding a geneial verdict, if they 
think proper so tohazard a breach of their oaths ; and, if their verdict be 
notoriously wrong, they may be punished, aud the verdict set aside by 
attaint at the suit of the king; but not at the suit of the prisoner. Bat 
the practice, heretofore in use, of fining, imprisouing, or otherwise pu- 
nishing jurots, merely at the discretion of the court, for finding their 
verdict contrary to the direction of the judge, was arbitrary, uncoustitu- 
tional, and illegal; and is treated as such by Sir Thomas Smith, two 
hundred years ago; who accounted “such doings to be very violent, 
tyrannical, and contrary to the liberty and custom of the realm of Eng- 
land.” For, as Sir Mathew Hale well observes, it would be a most 
unhappy case for the judge himself, if the prisoner’s fate depended 
upon his directions :—unhappy aiso for the prisoner ; for if the judge’s 
opinion must rule the verdict, the trial by jury would be useless. 
Blackstone's Commentary, IV. 361. 
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Shipping Arrvals, 


CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Oct. 13 Orient sritish TT. Wallace Madras Oct. 1 
13 Woodford British A.Chapwan Madras Sept. 30 
13 Flora British = J. Sherri? Rangoon Sept. 19 
13 Fyze Rohbanny Arab Huasseis Gavlam Muscat Sept- 2 


Another Ship, inward-bound, running up below the Light-House 
name not yet ascertained, 


Tae Punsevenance, Tyve, Patras, Eart Kent, Expravore 
(American), Atret Roguman, and DeRRIAm BeEcey, arrived off Cal- 
cutta on Friday last. 


Oxzssengers, 


Passengers per Ship Weonrord, Captain A. Chapman, from the Downs 
the 28th of May, and Madras the 30th qf September. 


From England.—Misse: Harriett Hare, and Maria Hare; Mrs. 
Lindsay and Child; Dr. James Hare; P. Y. Lindsay, Esq. of the Civil 
Service ; and H. Lushington, Esq. Writer. From Medras.—Mrs. Marsh- 
man ; Misses Marshman, and Shephérd; Revereuds W. Ward, and H. 
Woodward ; and Captain Waiter Snow, H. M. S. 


Passengers per Ship OrgeNt, Captain Wallace, from London the 20th of 
March, ‘and Madras the 1st of October. 


, "irs. Compton and Infant; Misses Asperne, and E. Asperne; Mr. 
F. Go id, Assistant Surgeon; Messrs. Alexander Macdonald, J. Mac- 
donaid, W. Ramsay, E. Horsley, P. Burlton, and G. Wood, Cadets; 
Messrs. C. Newbery, John Tweedie, and Robert Gordon, Free Mariners. 





Passengers per Saran, from Bombay for Cabeutta.—Captain Fyfe, 
Captain McLeod, My. Irvin, and Mr. Holland. 
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